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Editorial 


AARABBVAWAAARARAAABRRBBABBABSBBRSBRBBRRREBREREREREREEREER EEE EEEEE 


HE center of man’s attention is indisputably man. In our world 
T every department of human activity, every science and every art 
are preoccupied with the importance, the greatness, the service of man. 
Man’s comfort, his pleasure, his security, his health, his life, his peace, 
his improvement in every possible way are the objects, directly or in- 
directly, of all our study, of all our work, of every interest which 
claims us. 

The strange paradox we face is that an age so concerned with man’s 
greatness is so completely unconscious of human greatness. It seems 

jreasonable to expect that in the one thing in which we specialize we 

should attain a measure of success. Yet that is the one thing in which 
we are the most dismal failures. Man’s greatness is the subject of our 
«xclusive preoccupation. It is at the same time the subject of our most 
ibysmal and tragic ignorance. 

The reason for our failure to see man’s greatness lies in another 
paradox. It is precisely our concern with man that prevents us from 
knowing the truth about him. Our refusal to look above man is a 
guaranty that we shall not know what he is. We are so aware of man 
he is subject to the laws of physics, of chemistry, of biology, of 
psychology, of sociology, of mathematics that we are blind to anything 
}in man that these laws do not cover. 

We shall never rise above the conviction that man is a very highly 
| rganized machine or a superior kind of animal unless in our efforts to 

j\now man we turn from a consideration of what is less than he is, to a 
jconsideration of what is greater. As long as our knowledge and estima- 
jton of man are based upon what he has in common with coal, cabbages, 
jind cats it will be a knowledge of the least important elements in man, 
jind an estimation which overlooks his real worth. It matters little how 
jteply we study man in the things that are less than he. The only 
jknowledge of man that can come from knowledge of a cat is a knowl- 
jtdge of the things man has in common with a cat. These things are 
jal but comparatively second-rate. It is not the things man has in 
}ommon with goats that spell his greatness, but the things he has in com- 
mon with God. 
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She is the Mother of Him of whom the First Person of the Trinity 
is Father. From their own substance God the Father and Mary, in a 
wholly virginal manner, alone, with no destruction of their simplicity, 
generate the Son. Both say: “This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.” “Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten Thee.” 

The flesh of God is Mary’s flesh. She is the associate of the Son in 
His earthly life, in His passion and death, and in His glory. 

She is the tabernacle of the Holy Ghost. She is the Mother of Him 
from whom the Holy Ghost proceeds. Between the Holy Ghost and 
Mary are mystic relations like those between a husband and wife. There 
is an intimate union of love, a mutual giving. As the Holy Ghost and 
Mary cooperated that God might be made man, so they cooperate in 
the sanctification of man, that man may be made like to God. 

We are much less likely to underestimate our own greatness if we 
remember that one of us is the Mother of God. Consideration of this 
tremendous mystery will effect in our lives that which continual asso- 
ciation with things less than we are, cannot do. God has taken so many 
ways to convince us of our worth in His sight. We continue in our 
childish way to insist upon being the center of attention. Our great- 
ness does not consist in being the center of attention. It consists in the 
great things God is able to accomplish in us. Mary is an unparalleled 
example of what those things can be. The prerequisite to our great- 
ness is the recognition that we cannot be the center of attention. 
Children who are permitted to be the center of attention in a home 
never reach maturity. Their growing-up, their greatness depends upon 
subordinating themselves to those in the home who are mature. Only 
in this way can they receive what the mature have and what the child 
lacks. If we insist upon being the center of attention in the universe 


we shall never reach maturity or greatness. We cut ourselves off from 
the one source of the greatness that can be ours. Such childishness is | 


fatal to the children of God. 
Joun W. Curran, O.P. 
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The Immaculate Heart of Mary 


VWALWBWA’BVV’DVNVSVSVBVVDVSDVSBVRVAVRVDWEDBSERAREETEEEBVREBDEEBEBESETEDTEEBESBVESESEVSEVSES 


HERE are many legitimate and praiseworthy devotions to Our 

Lady. Some recommend themselves to us because of the particular 

aspect of the “mystery that is Mary” which they recall; others please 
us because they seem especially suited to our human nature. 


A Marian Devotion Par ExceLLENCE 


One devotion, emphasizing Mary’s unique privilege of the Immacu- 
late Conception, partially coincides in name with that with which this 
article is concerned: devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. In 
fact, because of this similarity in title, a Catholic journal several years 
ago concluded that the two were identical in meaning. If such a con- 
clusion is maintained and if we fail to distinguish between the official 
establishment of a patron’ and an act of consecration,” then it is read- 
ily seen why some have maintained that our country was in reality 
consecrated to the Immaculate Heart of Mary in 1846-47 when the 
Immaculate Conception was made the Patroness of the United States. 

However, there has existed in our land, even from missionary days, 
formal and explicit devotion to the Immaculate Heart. Father Pierre 
de Smet, S.J., that intrepid Belgian-born missioner of the Northwest, 


jwrote in 1841 to his Provincial about the founding of St. Mary’s 
} Mission: 


Next to the Author of all good things, we returned thanks to her whom 


| the Church zeveres as the Mother of her Divine Spouse, since it has pleased 
| the divine goodness to send us the greatest consolations on several days con- 


secrated to her honor. On the feast of her glorious Assumption we met the 
vanguard of our dear neophytes. On the Sunday within the octave, we, for 


*Cf. can. 1278 and commentaries. 
*Cf. Pius XI, Miserentissimus Redemptor, AAS, XX (1928), 169. 
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the first time, since my return, celebrated the holy mysteries among them. 
On the following Sunday our good Indians placed themselves and their | Pu 
children under the Immaculate Heart of Mary, of which we celebrated the | qui 
feast. This act of devotion was renewed by the great chief in the name of | Piu 
his whole tribe, on the feast of her Holy Name. On the 24th of September, | pro 
the feast of Our Lady of Mercy, we arrived at the river called Bitter Root. ‘ 
. .. On the feast of the Rosary we took possession of the promised land, |. 


to 


| 
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by planting a Cross on the spot we had chosen for our first residence.® ) fro 
; ; fou 

The devotion was sufficiently well known a few years later to be the | ae 
object of special legislation by the First Provincial Council of Oregon | 194 


in 1848. After speaking very devoutly in its ninth decree, and in the * 
first part of the tenth, about the Blessed Sacrament and the Sacred Eb 
Heart of Jesus, the Council went on to declare: “With no less earnest- a] 
ness do we exhort all in the Lord to nourish and promote devotion to ad 
the Immaculate Heart of the Virgin Mary, especially so that those who He 
are held by the chains of sin may at last be able to attain to the liberty “a 
of the sons of God.’ Fat 

But in the Church generally, where time is estimated rather in cen- | G, 
turies, devotion to the Heart of Mary had long been practiced; not 


indeed always as a devotion formally approved by the Church for e 
universal use, but at least by individuals and groups, the Church itself } ; 
not lacking in due encouragement. In the decree establishing the feast | ; 
of the Immaculate Heart® the history, and especially the liturgical ” 
history, of the devotion is thus summed up: (Cl 


The liturgical devotion to the Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the re- | of 
mote traces of which are found in the Commentaries of the Fathers on the 
Bride of the Canticle of Canticles, and for which the way was proximately 
prepared by many holy men and women of medieval and recent times, was 7 
first approved by the Apostolic See itself at the beginning of the nineteenth ula 
century, when Pope Pius VII instituted the feast of the Most Pure Heart of 1 
of Mary to be celebrated holily and piously on the Sunday after the Octave | ary 
of the Assumption by all dioceses and religious families seeking permission | 


At 


* Life, Letters, and Travels of Father Pierre Jean de Smet, S.J., by H. M. Chittenden | — 
and A. T. Richardson (New York, 1905), pp. 315 f. o 


*Coll. Lac., Il, 125. wor 
* AAS, XXXVII (1945), 50. ut 
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to celebrate it. And in the middle of the century the feast of the Most 

Pure Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which had through the years been 
| quite widely propagated throughout the Catholic world, was, by order of 
| Pius IX and the work of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, enriched with a 
| proper Office and Mass.® 


The love St. Bernardine of Siena had for Our Lady’s Heart is clear 
| from the words of his sermon on the Visitation, which make up the 


4 
| 


| fourth and fifth lessons of the present Office.” Father Angelus Walz in a 
short but well documented article in Memorie Domenicane (April-June, 
1949, pp. 99 ff.) traces this devotion in the Order of Preachers from 
its early years, through St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas, Margaret 
Ebner, Tauler, and Blessed Henry Suso, down to Father Jandel, who 
in 1863 inserted the feast in the Dominican liturgy, and to Father Gillet, 
who on February 2, 1943, consecrated the Order to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. On September 25, 1949, in the chapel of the Priory of 
the Immaculate Conception, Washington, D.C. the Master General, 
Father Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., in the presence of the fathers of the 
General Chapter and of the local community, solemnly renewed the 
consecration of the Order of Preachers to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. The General Chapter decreed that this consecration be hence- 
forth solemnly renewed each year in all houses of the Order on the 
feast of the Most Holy Rosary. Blessed Antonio Maria Claret, the 
founder of the Missionary Sons of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
(Claretians), labored indefatigably and most effectively for the cause 
of Mary’s Heart. Indeed many others could be named, but particular 
honor must be given to St. John Eudes. The Sovereign Pontiffs have 

| spoken of him as the apostle and doctor of the devotion to the Immac- 

ulate Heart of Mary. And it was through his efforts that the first feast 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary was celebrated on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1648, at Autun. 

Our Lady herself, it seems, took a hand several times in the matter. 

At the Rue du Bac in Paris in 1830 she showed the design of the 


4 


*Father John Murphy of the archdiocese of Milwaukee, in his (as yet unpublished) 
work on this devotion, develops at some length an account of its history. 


"Cf. AAS, loc. cit. 
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Miraculous Medal to St. Catherine Labouré, the reverse side of which | 
bears the symbolic heart pierced with a sword. In more recent times | 


) Piu 


this devotion was made a principal part of the “message of Fatima.” It 
is obvious, of course, that devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
does not depend on the authenticity of any private revelation. It rests 
on solid theological foundations and is intrinsically independent of such 
revelations, though it may as a matter of fact have been mightily pro- 
moted by them. 

The Church, too, as the decree quoted above indicates, actively, es- 
pecially in these latter times, promoted the devotion. For a while the 
concessions were limited: religious institutes and confraternities were 
allowed to incorporate the name of Mary’s Heart in their official title; 
an Office and Mass of the Most Pure Heart were granted to dioceses 
and religious orders seeking it. But on the occasion of the silver jubi- 
lee celebration at Fatima, the Holy Father, Pius XII, speaking by radio 
to Portugal on October 31, 1942, consecrated the world to the Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary.® In a more formal way he repeated this consecra- 
tion in St. Peter’s, Rome, on December 8, 1942. In perpetual commem- 
oration of this formal consecration he established for the universal 
Church the Feast of the Immaculate Heart for August 22, the octave 
day of the Assumption.® The sixth lesson of the Office concludes: 


The Sovereign Pontiff, Pius XII, graciously considering the ardent desire 
and endeavor which had already sprung up in the seventeenth century and 
was daily gaining momentum, namely, that this feast, having been endowed 
with greater solemnity, should become common to the whole Church, in 
the year 1942 when a most crue] war was engulfing almost the entire world, 
compassionating the infinite miseries of the people, earnestly, out of his 
affection for and confidence in the heavenly Mother, commended by sol- 
emn consecration the whole human race to her most benign heart, and in 
honor of that same Immaculate Heart proclaimed this feast with proper 
Office and Mass, to be everywhere perpetually celebrated.'° 


* AAS, XXXIV (1942), 317-19. 


*Since the Assumption is in a sense Our Lady’s principal feast (the “feast of Saint 
Mary”), that which crowns it and completes its octave, namely, the newly established 
feast of the Immaculate Heart, takes on special importance, 


” AAS, XXXVII (1945), 46, 51. 
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Of this consecration by the Holy Father, Father Roschini writes: 


es | “The consecration of the Church and the entire human race which 


ire 
nd 
ed 
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| Pius XII made can be called the culminating point of Marian devotion 
| beyond which it is impossible to go. But the fruits of this supreme act 
| depend on the greater or less fervor with which each of the faithful 
| endeavors to live it.” 


Osyject oF THis DevoTION 


Those things which do not contain within themselves their formal 
reason of being are understood when we know that to which they are 
related. Relations, as the philosophers say, are particularly specified by 
their term. Devotion especially implies a term: we are devoted to 
something, to someone. If, then, we would understand the nature of 
devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, we must know its object. 
What is it precisely that we venerate when we honor the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary? 

This question which theologians asked themselves some years ago 
was not too difficult to answer. There had been a precedent. Many 
long and difficult years had gone into the perfect evolving of the mean- 
ing of the devotion to the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. The result of 
this study could, due proportions being observed, be applied to the de- 
votion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

We may remark here that the devotions to the Hearts of Jesus and 
of Mary have been historically intertwined, that to the Heart of Mary 
following closely on devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Both devo- 
tions owe much, as the popes have testified, to the same saint, John 
Eudes. Their words, of course, are in no wise meant to belittle the 
distinctive and magnificent part St. Margaret Mary, Blessed Claude de 
la Colombiére, and others, have played. At Rue du Bac in Paris in 1830 
both Hearts appear on the Miraculous Medal. And as Leo XIII fifty 
years ago consecrated the whole human race to the Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, so in our day Pius XII performs a similar act of homage to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


“Compendium Mariologiae (Rome, 1946), p. 512. 
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We have said that “due proportions” must be observed in applying 
the principles of the one devotion to the other. The chief difference is 
undoubtedly this: that the divine person of the Word was hypostatical- 
ly united to the human nature of Christ, and hence to the physical heart 
of Christ. The physical heart of Christ is worthy, then, of the supreme 
act of veneration, that is, of latria. 

What is the meaning of “heart” in these devotions? Authors now 
agree that its significance does not exclude the physical heart. The 
Church knows very well that the heart of a human being is not the 
seat or source of his affective life; she does not wish to teach us science 
by inculcating these devotions. But she is aware, as is each individual 
from his own experience, that the heart, though not the organ of the 
affections, is surely and truly the organ which particularly manifests 
them, or rather in which they are especially reflected. And as men in 
all languages understand that the word “heart” implies this fact of 
experience, so does the Church take the word in a similar sense. 

The heart is so bound up with our affections that it would be a 
miracle if there were some act of our affective life, even in the high 
supernatural states, which did not have its physical counterpart or re- 
flection in this organ, if there were some such act which did not pro- 
duce a physical modification in the movement of the heart. The heart 
is, then, indeed a noble organ. 

Since the heart of man is so closely linked with his moral life, with 
the affections of his soul, it is naturally apt to be a symbol of his moral 
life, especially of his love. Every human being can easily understand 
this symbolism of the human heart. When therefore Holy Mother 
Church sets up the heart of Jesus or the heart of Mary as a symbol of 
supernatural love, she is capitalizing, as it were, on this important sig- 
nificance of the heart considered merely in the natural order. 


Thus the physical heart of Our Lady is a most noble part of her noble 
being. All the marvelous things that made up her life of holiness and 
her life of singular virtue were reflected in this organ. It is, therefore, 
even physically considered, worthy of our high esteem. 

This is also the heart from which flowed the blood that helped to 
form the most holy body of Christ, that body which was offered on 
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Calvary, which is offered in every Mass: the body of the Savior. 

Moreover, if we rightly venerate the relics of the saints, surely the 
living heart of the Queen of saints is to be especially honored by us.” 

But Mary’s heart, venerable though it is even physically considered, 
is especially a symbol. This is what the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
says officially: “Under the symbol of this Heart [the Church] vener- 
ates most devoutly the eximious and unique holiness of the soul of the 
Mother of God, and especially her most ardent love for God and for 
Jesus her Son, as well as her motherly affection for men redeemed by 
the divine flood.”!* 

It is by the fuller understanding of all that Mary’s Immaculate Heart 
signifies according to the mind of the Church that we come to see the 
grandeur and eminence of this devotion.”* 

The Immaculate Heart of Mary, the Church says, symbolizes the 
holiness, the love, the motherly affection of the Mother of God. In all 
Marian doctrine the capital point is the divine maternity. All Mary’s 
privileges derive from this fundamental one. Mary is God’s Mother, 
that is, as St. Thomas puts it with magnificent theological precision: 
“The Blessed Virgin is called the Mother of God, not because she is the 
mother of the divine nature, but because she is the mother according 
to the human nature of a Person who has a divine and a human 
nature.””!® 

And because she is God’s Mother she pertains not only to the order 
of adopted filiation, as do all the saints and all others in grace, but also 


We need scarcely recall that in the ultimate analysis it is always the person of 
M that we honor. St. Thomas puts it thus: “Strictly speaking, honor is shown to 
a whole subsistent being. We do not say that a man’s hand is honored; and if some- 
times it happens that the hand or foot is said to be honored, this is not said in the 
sense that such parts are honored secundum se, but because the whole is honored in 
these parts. In this way too a man can be honored in something exterior to himself, 
for example, in his vesture, in his image, or in his ambassador” (Susma theol., Ula, 
@, 25, a, 1). 


* AAS, XXXVII (1945), 50. 


“The complete symbol is not merely Mary’s heart but Mary’s immaculate heart: 
“this Heart,” says the Church. Undoubtedly this word “immaculate” particularly em- 
phasizes Mary’s holiness. 


“This important text should also be given in its original form: “B. Virgo dicitur 
Mater Dei, non quia sit mater divinitatis, sed quia personae habentis divinitatem et 
humanitatem est mater secundum humanitatem” (Summa theol., Ila, q. 35, a. 1 ad 2). 
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to the order of the hypostatic union.’* For Mary, besides having in her | 


soul a plentitude of sanctifying grace, also with most generous consent 
conceived and gave birth to the Son of God. Her maternity is in real- 


ity a relation, a relative sort of being, and thus is especially determined | 
by its term: the incarnation of the Second Divine Person of the Most 


Holy Trinity. As theologians put it, Mary by her divine maternity 


enters into the very family of the Godhead: her only Son, begotten | 


without destroying her virginity, is the only Son as well, from all 
eternity, of the Father who begot the Word without in the least dimin- 
ishing His own perfection; the Second Divine Person is her Son; from 
her Son, and from the Father, proceeds eternally the Third Divine Per- 
son. She is thus related by consanguinity to the Son, and, as St. Thomas 
says,’ by affinity to the Father and the Holy Spirit. Because of the 
divine maternity, Mary’s dignity is almost infinite. St. Albert the Great 
writes: “|The Incarnation] in a certain sense makes infinite the good- 
ness of the mother. For every tree is known from its own fruit. Hence, 
if the goodness of the fruit makes the tree good, infinite goodness in 
the fruit shows infinite goodness in the tree.”’* And St. Thomas con- 
curs: “The Blessed Virgin, because she is God’s Mother, has a certain 
infinite dignity from the infinite good which is God.”?® 

This unique dignity of Our Lady was decreed from all eternity with 
the very decree of the Incarnation. From eternity Christ and Mary 
His Mother are predestined to be the first of all creatures. In the bull 
Ineffabilis Deus defining the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
Pius IX declared in the very first sentence: “The Ineffable God... 
from the beginning and before the ages chose and ordained a Mother 
for His only begotten Son, of whom made flesh, He should be born in 
the blessed fullness of time; and He followed her with so great love 
before all creatures that in her alone He pleased Himself with a most 


* Mary’s soul however was made holy by ene nt gete. as are ours. Our Lord’s 
soul was formally sanctified by the hypostatic union. is does not mean, of course, 
that Christ’s divinity was an inherent form sanctifying His soul, but that His soul 
was immediately and actually sanctified by its union with the Word. 


** Summa theol., Ia Tae, q. 103, a. 4 ad 2. 
* Mariale inter Opera omnia (Paris, 1898), XXXVII, 197. 
* Summa theol., Ia, q. 25, a. 6 ad 4. 
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benign complacency.” And further on the Holy Father continued: 
“Together with the incarnation of the divine Wisdom, He chose her 
in one and the same decree.”?° 

Mary’s sublime dignity demanded a corresponding sanctification. 
St. Thomas explains it thus: 


1 
4 


Those whom God has chosen for something, He so prepares and disposes 


) that they may be found worthy for that for which they are chosen, as is 


! | said i in II Corinthians 3:6: “He hath made us fit ministers of the New Testa- 


| ment.” Now the Blessed Virgin was divinely chosen to be the Mother of 
God. Therefore it is not to be doubted that God by His grace made her 
worthy for that, since the angel says to her: “Thou hast found grace with 
God; behold thou shalt conceive, etc.” (Luke 1:30 f.)?! 


Accordingly God made Mary very holy. 

Mary was holy in her Immaculate Conception: Mary, “our tainted 
nature’s solitary boast,” was conceived without original sin. And Mary 
was immaculate in other ways: she never committed an actual sin; 
and further, there was never in her any disordered affection. “Thou 
art all fair .. . and there is not a spot (7acula) in thee.”** All this im- 
munity from sin and from the disorders left by sin makes up Mary’s 
immaculateness.** 

And only Mary is immaculate. Hence the decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites quoted above says that “under the symbol of this 
(Immaculate) Heart, the Church venerates the eximious and singular 
holiness “of God’s Mother”; similarly Pius [IX spoke of the Immaculate 
Conception as “a singular grace and privilege.”** This is why the 
Church changed the title of the feast (and hence of the devotion) from 
“Most Pure Heart” to the “Immaculate Heart.” Of other saints it may 


a i ini niin ana nan 


”Coll. Lac. VI, 836. 
™ Summa theol., Wa, q. 27, a. 4. 


= Cf. Council of Trent, Sixth Session, canon 23 in J. Schroeder, Canon and Decrees 
of the Council of Trent (St. Louis, 1941), p. 50. 


* Cant. 4:7. 


*Contemplatives tell us that Mary’s perfect sinlessness and fullness of grace gave her 
a special capacity for sorrowing for sin. 


* Coll. Lac. VI, 842. 
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be said that they were “most pure of heart”; but Mary alone is “im- 
maculate.” 

Devotion to the Immaculate Heart, even when we consider the holi- 
ness symbolized by this heart, takes us beyond the Immaculate Con- 
ception. It reminds us that Our Lady was, and is (it is her living heart 
we venerate) immaculately holy not only in her initial holiness but in 
her consummate holiness as well. She who was conceived without orig- 
inal sin went through life without any actual sin; and there was never 
the least disordered movement in her soul. 

Before leaving the consideration of this aspect of Mary’s holiness, 
we recall the words of Father Abram Ryan on the Immaculate Con- 
ception. We reflect that, if Our Lady’s soul possessed a unique free- 
dom because of the immaculateness of her conception, very great must 
have been her liberty of spirit when she departed from the world with 
her immaculateness perfected by acts of her own loving will. How 
great must be her liberty now! In his A Crown for Our Queen® the 
distinguished poet wrote: 


And was it not singularly appropriate that these United States, free from 
all tyranny, and the home of all the natural rights born with men, should 
be placed under the special patronage of Mary Immaculate, who was free 
from all the tyranny of sin, and whose soul, by her Immaculate Conception, 
became the sanctuary of all the supernatural rights of grace. Oh, Mary 
Immaculate! guard with loving care this country dedicated to thee. Let 
thy purity keep it pure. Watch over its institutions. As thou art the refuge 
of all sinners, this country is the refuge of the exile and the oppressed; 
guide it ever in the ways of peace; let it never forget its high vocation to 
teach the nations of the world, by word and example, the principles of well 
regulated liberty and reverence for the rights of man! Let not its prosperity 
be its ruin! Many, alas! of its children, who know not what they do, are 
walking in uncertain paths, which are dark and lead them away from truth! 
Mother of all! pray for us and plead for them, that we, thy children, may 
love and honor thee more and more, and love and adore thy adorable Son 
with more fervent faith; and that those who are wandering in error’s path 
may, through thy intercession, return to the one fold of the true Shepherd, 
who is thy only Son forever, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


So far we have considered only the negative aspect of the holiness of 


* Philadelphia, 1882; p. 54. 
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| The angel’s “Hail, full of grace” meant more. Even from the begin- 
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the Mother of God: her immunity from sin and all that sin implies. 


ning of her existence Mary’s soul was filled with a greater degree of 


| sanctifying grace than all the angels and saints taken, it seems, even to- 
| gether, possess in their consummate sanctity. In Mary’s conception her 


| soul was filled with an ineffable fullness of sanctifying grace and pro- 
| portionately of the infused virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

| Mary immaculately conceived, full of grace, was, said Pius IX in 
Ineffabilis Deus, “as it were, God’s ineffable miracle, the apex of all 
miracles.” But the Immaculate Heart signifies Mary’s positive holiness 
not only at the time of her conception, not only at the time of the 
Incarnation: it symbolizes also her consummate holiness, the holiness 
that filled her soul at the time of the Assumption, and that consequent- 
ly fills her soul now.’? To this incomparable holiness we “most de- 
voutly” pay homage when we venerate the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
according to the mind of the Church. 

It is nevertheless Mary’s love which is especially symbolized by the 
Immaculate Heart. The heart, we have already noted, has a natural 
aptness to be a symbol of love. The formula of the Church speaks 
first of the Immaculate Heart as a symbol of Mary’s “love for God and 
Jesus her Son.” 

St. John Eudes delighted to write of the “divine Heart” of Mary. 
He had in mind Our Lady’s union with God.”* He wished to desig- 
nate the indwelling of the divine persons in a perfect way in Mary’s 
soul. If we accept the teaching of many theologians, Mary even from 
her conception, from the first moment of her existence, received more 

| probably through infused knowledge the use of reason and of free will 
that she might offer herself to God and that her initial plenitude of 
grace might bear fruit. From her conception Mary’s soul was in the 
unitive way; from the first moment of her existence she could say “I 


"Cf. AAS, XXXVIII (1946), 266. 


* On a recent occasion a learned theologian, when he was asked what this devotion 
meant to him, stressed the same point: “When we were youngsters we never thought 
of the love our parents had for each other. Nor do we think —- of Mary’s love 
for God. And so I like to meditate, in practicing this devotion, on Mary’s love for the 
Divine Spouse of her soul.” 
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live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me”; the spiritual espousals, the 
transforming union, were hers from the beginning. With St. Francis 
de Sales and St. Alphonsus many theologians consider it not unlikely 
that thereafter Our Lady was not deprived of the use of free will, 
because otherwise she would have been less perfect through no fault 
of her own.”® 

The prayer of the newly approved feast emphasizes the divine in- 
dwelling: “Almighty and sempiternal God, who hast prepared in the 
Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary a worthy habitation for the Holy 
Spirit... .” 

Mary’s prayers hastened the Incarnation. Her love, as it were, drew 
the Son of God to earth: amor Mariae Verbum e caelo in terram veluti 
traxit, the saints have said. This mighty love was greatly augmented 
in her soul at the time of the Incarnation when the Word made flesh in 
Mary brought to her a special increase of the gifts of grace. 

Mary’s love for her Son was indeed not without its ineffable joys. 
But men prefer to remember rather its sorrows, and generally like to 
see Mary’s heart represented as pierced with a sword (Miraculous 
Medal) or surrounded by thorns (Fatima), rather than surmounted 
merely by a crown of roses.*° They recall the anguish that filled her 
heart when the Child Jesus was lost at Jerusalem; the sadness that came 
upon her when His enemies reviled Him; and especially the awful 
agony of Calvary, when the “sword of sorrow pierced her most sacred 
soul.”** On the feast of the Seven Sorrows we chant at Vespers: “Alas! 
the spittle, blows, stripes, wounds, nails, gall, aloes, sponge, lance, thirst, 
thorns, blood: how they oppressed thy loving heart with manifold 
tyranny!** Her heart never beguiled by sin, her soul illumined by the 


*” Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, La Mére du Sauveur (Lyons, 1941) pp. 77-82; De Christo 
Salvatore (Turin, 1945), pp. 510 f. 


Some years - a contemplative soul living in Switzerland tried without success to 


obtain from the Holy See an indulgence for this ejaculation: “Sorrowful and Immacv- 
late Heart of Mary, come to our aid.” Perhaps now that the word “Immaculate” has 
definitely been chosen to designate Mary’s heart, and that there is no longer any danger 
of men forgetting that this heart is a living, glorious heart, incapable any longer of 
real suffering, the Church may see fit some day to grant this petition, since it does re- 
mind us of the past sorrows of Mary coredemptrix and of her “mystical” sorrows now. 


" Prayer in the Dominican Breviary for the feast of the Compassion. 


"Cf. A. Byrnes, Hymns of the Dominican Missal and Breviary (St. Louis, 1943), 
p. 311. 
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perfection of her virtues and by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, Mary 
understood better than any other the tragedy of the deicide at Calvary, 
that one tragedy in which she lost, as the Vesper hymn (in the Domin- 
ican Breviary) for the feast of the Compassion says, her “Spouse, her 
Parent, and her Son.” “O all ye that pass by the way, attend, and see 
if there be any sorrow like to my sorrow.”** 

Reflecting on Mary’s most intimate union with God, never once 
broken by sin since her heart was ever immaculate and recalling her 
intense love for her divine Son, we can easily see how devotion to the 
Immaculate Heart implies the practice of reparation. Mankind’s sins 
against God, to whom Mary’s love most closely united her, grieved her 
heart. And so to God, or rather to God through Mary, we make 
reparation for our sins and the sins of others. Reparation is also due 
Mary’s loving heart for the failure of men to honor her as they should. 

Before considering Mary’s maternal love for us, we should not fail 
to mention another object of her love, namely, St. Joseph. Here again 
the love is immaculate, for Mary is ever virgin in the most perfect 
sense. St. Joseph was, after our Lord, Mary’s greatest treasure on earth. 
The union between them was a very special one, divinely predestined, 
it seems, in the very decree of the Incarnation.** St. Joseph was the 
most chaste spouse of the immaculate Mother of God. 

Mary’s Immaculate Heart, the Church says, symbolizes her “mater- 
nal affection for men redeemed by the divine blood.” At the Annunci- 
ation Our Lady consented to two things, or rather, to one complete 
task: she was asked by the angel to be the Mother of God the Savior, 
and to this she gave her “fiat.” Hence as those early ecclesiastical 
writers, St. Justin, St. Irenaeus, and Tertullian (representing the faith 
of Rome, Asia, France, and Africa), remark when considering the con- 
trasting scenes of Eve with the serpent and Mary with the angel: Mary 
jis the new Eve: she is the mother of all the living: of all those who 
live in Christ, the new Adam.* Mary at the moment of the Incarna- 


™ Lam, 212. 
“Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, De Christo Salvatore, p. 523. 


* Cf. Cardinal Newman’s development of this point in Difficulties of Anglicans (New 
York, 1907), II, 31 ff. 
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tion wished to be the mother of the whole Christ: Christ the head and 
Christ the members.** And her privileges—her Immaculate Conception, 
her plentitude of grace, her perfect virginity—fitted her for this com- 
plete task. 

But if Mary became, in a very true sense, our Mother even at the 
time of the Incarnation, there is no doubt that in the fuller and more 
complete sense she begot us spiritually on Calvary. There the second 
Eve is intimately associated with the second Adam in the great act that 
will mean life, eternal life, to men. Benedict XV said, and subsequent 
Supreme Pontiffs have echoed his words: “Suffering and dying with 
her Son, so did she suffer and indeed almost die with Him, so did she 
abdicate her maternal rights over her Son for the salvation of men, and, 
as far as pertained to herself, immolate her Son to placate the justice of 
God, that she may rightly be said to have redeemed with Christ the 
human race.”%* 

Relying on the words of Pius X, we may safely say that the Mother 
of God merited for us congruously (de congruo) whatever Christ mer- 
ited for us condignly (de condigno); and in like manner did she make 
satisfaction for us.** Mary, cooperating so closely in the great act of 
our redemption, is rightly called coredemptrix. Mary coredeemed us, 
secondarily indeed and dependently on Christ, but nevertheless in a 
very true sense, as the Church has said.** Between ourselves and Mary, 
as Father Garrigou-Lagrange points out,*° there is not coordination but 
subordination, just as between Mary and Christ. 


Father Merkelbach makes the observation that, “Just as the Incarnate Word, in His 
first human action on coming into the world, said ‘Behold I come: in the head of the 
Book it is written of Me that I should do Thy will, O God’ (Heb. 10:7), and just as 
He persevered in this initial attitude throughout His life; so likewise Mary became 
the Mother of God-the-Redeemer, saying ‘Be it done unto me according to Thy word’ 
(Luke 1:38) and to this intention she perfectly conformed the subsequent acts of her 
life.” Mariologia (Paris, 1939), p. 76. 


" AAS, X (1918), 181; XV (1923), 104; XXXV_ (1943), 247. 
"Cf. AAS, XXXVI (1944), 454. 


” This is not to say that Mary was a priest or had the power of sacramental orders. 
She is not a priest. However, she has every right to be called the Queen of priests, 
for as St. Albert pointed out, she, though not a minister of redemption, is the associate 
of the Redeemer; and her soul is truly a priestly one. 


“ De Christo Salvatore, p. 520, note. 
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| 
| For this maternal task of coredemptrix Mary was well prepared. In 
| fact, only she could be so closely associated with the Redeemer: only 
she could have been a coredeemer. For she, and she alone, was immac- 
| ulate (herself redeemed by a preservative redemption through the 
| merits of Christ): never was she an enemy of God, between whom and 
| men she, together with and dependently on her Son, was to mediate. 
The new Eve’s maternal love for men did not stop at Calvary. As 
Christ there merited to be exalted by His resurrection, His ascension, 
His continual effective intercession, His kingship, His final judging of 
mankind, so He merited for Our Lady, and she, with Him and by His 
grace, merited her exaltation: she merited to be our intercessor before 
Christ in heaven, our advocate, our mediatrix of all graces, our queen. 
On Calvary Christ and Mary gained grace for men; now they distribute 
these graces. Mary’s intercession—she has long been called “Suppliant 
Omnipotence’”—is altogether unique: the other saints by their good 
deeds on earth merited to be heard when in heaven they ask graces for 
us; Mary not only merited in this way, but she also merited the very 
graces she is now asking for us.*' With Christ and under Christ Mary 
distributes all graces to mankind. Surely this task of Our Lady is a 
marvelous manifestation of the love of her maternal heart for men. 
This love of Mary’s maternal heart we indicate when we speak of 
her queenship. Pius XII, in his discourse on the occasion of the solemn 
coronation of the original statue of Our Lady of Fatima on May 15, 
1946, said: 


iether t 


Jesus is King of the eternal ages by nature and by conquest; by Him, 
with Him, and subordinately to Him, Mary is Queen by grace, by divine 
motherhood, by conquest, by singular election. And her domain is as vast 


“Writing in La vie spirituelle (XXX, 256-58) in 1932, Father Garrigou-Lagrange in 
an article entitled “The Consecration of the Human Race to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary” said: “The merciful love of Mary for all men surpasses that of all Saints to- 
gether. Thus it is her prayer that is most powerful against the spirit of division which 
sets individuals against one another as well as classes and peoples. If a formal pact with 
the demon fully consented to, can have such dreadful consequences in the life of a 
soul, what spiritual effect would not a consecration to Mary have, if made with a great 

irit of faith and renewed each day with even greater fidelity! The supplication of 

e Virgin for us is that of a mother most enlightened, loving, and strong, who watch- 
es without ceasing over all her children, over all men called to receive the fruit of the 
re Translation by Mrs. William Brown in The Dominican Bulletin, June, 
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as that of her Son, for nothing has been withdrawn from her dominion. 
For this reason the Church salutes her as Lady, and as Queen of the Angels 
and Saints, of the Patriarchs and Prophets, of the Apostles and Martyrs, of 
Confessors and Virgins; for this reason she acclaims her Queen of heaven 
and earth; glorious, most worthy Queen of the universe... . And her 
Queenship is essentially maternal, exclusively beneficent.* 


Mary’s is a queenship not of justice, but of mercy: “Hail, holy 
Queen, Mother of mercy.” Mary has one great, proper title: she is not 
a priest, though she is queen of priests; she is not an apostle, though she 
is queen of the apostles: her distinctive title is “Mother”: “Mother of 
God, Mother of men”; “Mother of the whole Christ.” 

Though Fatima’s message stressed the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 


Our Lady herself, according to the accepted account, did not choose | 


on October 13, 1917, to call herself by this title. Instead she declared 
that she was “the Lady of the Rosary.” Since “Lady” even in Portu- 
gese may have the connotation of “Queen,” it seems that Mary was 
taking this modest way to say that she is “Queen of the Most Holy 


Rosary.” And it is indeed especially through the Rosary that she | 


usually gives great graces to the whole Church and to individuals, as 
the history of the feast of the Rosary makes clear and as Leo XIII 
frequently said in his Rosary encyclicals. Through the Rosary, Mary 
our Queen, the Mother of mercy, brings peace, for she brings the 
graces to know and to live Christ’s truth: meditation on the great 
mysteries of faith, and the grace to imitate what they contain. No 
wonder that the Church obliges bishops to see that their priests recite 


the Rosary every day** and that the Supreme Pontiffs repeatedly urge | 


all the faithful to the same efficacious practice. It is significant that 
Pius XII, in his formula consecrating the world to the Immaculate 
Heart, begins by addressing Our Lady as “Queen of the Most Holy 
Rosary.” And years ago Leo XIII linked the Rosary with the Immac- 
ulate Heart when he inserted the invocation “Queen of the Most Holy 
Rosary” in Our Lady’s litany “as a perpetual remembrance of the 
prayer offered throughout the world during October to her Most Pure 


“ AAS, XXXVIII_ (1946), 266. 
“Canon 125. 
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) Heart.”** The Blessed Mother herself, we are told, carried a rosary 
during the apparition at Fatima in June, 1917, when she showed the 
children her immaculate heart. 


SUMMARY 


This article has endeavored to make explicit the implications of the 
| formula the Church herself uses to explain the symbolism of the Im- 
| maculate Heart. No summary of these implications can surpass the 
magnificent concluding words of the encyclical Mystici Corporis: 


i a tt 





| Her sinless soul was filled with the divine Spirit of Jesus Christ more 
than all other created souls; and “in the name of the whole human race” 
| she gave her consent for a “spiritual marriage between the Son of God 
and human nature” (Summa theol., Ila, q. 30, a. 1). Within her virginal 
womb our Lord already bore the exalted title of Head of the Church; in a 
marvelous birth she brought Him forth as source of all supernatural life, 
and presented Him, new born, as Prophet, King, and Priest to those who 
were the first come of Jews and Gentiles to adore Him. Her only Son, 
yielding to a mother’s prayer at “Cana of Galilee,” performed the miracle 
by which “His disciples believed in Him” (John 2:11). Free from all sin, 
original and personal, always most intimately united with her Son, as an- 
other Eve she offered Him on Golgotha to the eternal Father for all the 
children of Adam sin-stained by his fall, and her mother’s rights and moth- 
er’s love were included in the holocaust. Thus she who corporally was the 
Mother of our Head, through the added title of pain and glory became 
spiritually the mother of all His members. She it was who through her 
powerful prayers obtained the grace that the Spirit of our divine Redeemer, 
} already given to the Church on the cross, should be bestowed through 
miraculous gifts on the newly founded hierarchy on Pentecost. Bearing 
with courage and confidence the tremendous burden of her sorrows and 
desolation, truly the Queen of martyrs, she more than all the faithful “filled 
up those things that are wanting of the suffering of Christ . . . for His body 


at a tala 


sei iia al 


} which is the Church” (Col. 1:24); and she continued to show for the mys- 


| tical body of Christ, born from the pierced heart of the Savior (cf. Vesper 

hymn of the Office the Sacred Heart), the same mother’s care and ardent 
| love, with which she clasped the infant Jesus to her warm and nourishing 
| breast. 


“ AAS, XVI (1883), 211, 
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May she then, most holy mother of all Christ’s members (Pius X, Ad 
diem illum, ASS, 36, p. 453), to whose Immaculate Heart we have trust- 
ingly consecrated all men, her body and soul refulgent with the glory of 
heaven where she reigns with her Son—may she never cease to beg from 
Him that a continuous, copious flow of graces may pass from its glorious 
Head into all the members of the mystical body. May she throw about 
the Church today, as in times gone by, the mantle of her protection and 
obtain from God that now at last the Church and all mankind may enjoy 
more peaceful days.*® 


T. M. Sparks, O.P. 
Convento S. Sabina 
Rome, Italy 


“ AAS, XXXV (1943), 247. 
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A Playwright’s Plea for Theology 
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SMALL boy is said to have prayed thus: “Our Father who art in 

heaven, Harold be Thy name.” Whether true or not, the story 
has some value, not merely as an illustration of the childish mind caught 
between a good intention and a bad ear, but as a kind of allegory of the 
misunderstanding and confusion existing in many adult minds with re- 
gard to the higher aspects of the faith. For many lay Catholics, the 
method and matter of theology are shrouded in such a mist of truth and 
nonsense as the boy displayed in mangling the meaning of the Our 
Father. Like the child, they speak what they know, but they do not 
know enough. 

However, it is my belief that the American Catholic layman is dis- 
playing a stronger and stronger desire to expand his knowledge of the- 
ology and thus enjoy the fruits of supernatural life which may be 
consequent upon a clearer understanding. If there are certain signs of a 
resurgence of curiosity about sacred science, it is a matter for rejoicing 
and for action: rejoicing that American spiritual life is reaching toward 
some kind of maturity, and action to provide additional teaching to 
meet the needs of this curiosity. 

To begin in the past, it is no exaggeration to point out that for a long 
time theology was looked upon by the layman as a baffling affair, more 
mystifying than mystical; rarely was it thought of as a science. Al- 
though it was understood to be concerned with revealed truth and the 
implications of this revelation, it was too closely associated with “mys- 
tery” as an unanswerable question to provide food for common 


| thought. The mysteries of the faith were usually regarded, not as mat- 


ters that transcended reason, but as matters that defied and enraged 


_ reason and were better let alone. The theologian himself, if pictured 


at all, was imagined as a man bearing a resemblance to the medieval 
astrologer: his gown all half-moons and shooting stars, practicing his 
unintelligible rite in a dimly lit library. The layman was aware of the 
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existence of an inexplicable world of great complexity and in his puz- 
zlement he preferred to pretend that it did not exist or that it was not 
important for him to know more about it. 


The responsibility for this state of things was not entirely the lay- 
man’s. The missionary status of the United States required a simplicity 
of approach to Catholicism, and this approach tended at times toward 
the negative side. As the athletic coach concentrates first on br :king 
up bad bodily habits before he can encourage grace and skill, it was the 
initial need of the American clergy to forbid and warn and to avoid 
complexity, to press first of all for the acceptance of the truth that tiere 
is a God and that He is a judge. America’s Protestant heritage was a 
factor here, especially in its manifestation in Puritanism. The Protestant 
founders tended on the whole to be non-theological and non-meta- 
physical, and it was imperative that the enemy be met on his own 
grounds. 

The minority position of Catholics in America contributed its share 
toward an emphasis on the minor things, the bare necessities of the 
spiritual life: the stranger cannot look for luxury. Clarence Day’s quo- 
tation from his father, recorded whether fancifully or not in the cele- 
brated stories, that “he didn’t object to the church as long as it let his 
soul alone” is more than a comic incongruity; it is a credo in itself. And 
Catholics in America, following nature’s provision of adaptability, 
found it easier to chameleonize themselves against the background of 
the life around them, imitating the customs and habits of their non- 


Catholic neighbors. 


This phenomenon, with which we are all familiar, is not so much a 
keeping up with the Joneses, as we are often led to suppose, but a keep- 
ing back with the Joneses: that curious leveling process of democracy 
results in everyone wearing the same cut of clothes, using the same 
toothpaste, reading the same books (condensed), and keeping the same 
safe distance from God. Such a habit of mind was a warning against 
any deviation from common practice and frowned mightily on any ex- 
tremism, especially in religion. Sanctity smacked somehow of the old 
country and the regimentation of thought. Mysticism and asceticism 
were outlandish foreign goods, not under any circumstances to be im- 
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ported. Catholics, few in number, did not venture to widen the gap 
between themselves and their neighbors. 


The tendency to stress the avoidance of evil rather than the practice 
of virtue, and the timidity engendered by a minority position went 
hand in hand with another concept which we might call the introduc- 
tion of the “star system” into thinking about the spiritual life. This idea 
puts spiritual prowess on a par with skill in other activities and might 
be seen as a logical concomitant of the age of specialization. As theol- 
ogy is to be left to the theologians, as medicine to the doctor, as philan- 
thropy to organized and impersonal organizations, so sanctity is to be 
left to the saint. And who is the saint? Somebody else, in any case. 
The hard and fast line is drawn between the heroic life of virtue and 
the ordinary life of—what? Lukewarmness perhaps. This view holds 
that an exalted and holy way is reserved for certain chosen souls but 
denied the common run of men. God’s rewards are portioned out, not 
on a basis of love and service, but according to some predestined plan, 
the principle of an “elect” group. We have all different cups to fill, to 
catch the overflow of God’s enormous love; but some of us are granted 
only shallow saucers and our devotion cannot add the slightest addi- 
tional height to them. This idea, based in truth but distorted, resulted 
in a fatalism which discourages even attempts at heroic virtue; when 
only the minimum can be achieved, then it is foolish to put forth a 
maximum of effort. 


Catholics of the United States are to be commended for their gener- 
ous support of the Church. The financial needs of the Holy See can 
no longer be supplied in large measure by European countries that 
formerly used to contribute bounteously for this purpose. 


And now the evidence is increasing that the Church in our country 
is not behind in spiritual growth. The rise in the number of conversions 
and the increase in vocations to the contemplative life (for instance, 
among the Cistercians who are now erecting their fifth monastery) are 
hopeful signs of this spiritual maturity. According to lamentable reports 
teaching us, some of the older, even “Catholic” countries are suffering 
a decline in attendance at Sunday Mass and in the number of converts; 
where the conflict with modern liberalism and humanitarianism has 
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taken its toll. America, for all its individualism and devotion to worldly 
pursuits, is showing marked spiritual progress. 


The individual layman’s consciousness of his lack of understanding 
is part of the general picture. The Catholic in America today realizes 
his need for a more thorough knowledge of dogma, a fuller acquaint- 
ance with revelation. This attitude is prompted by three reasons: be- 
cause he personally seeks more certainty and illumination in a world 
whose foundations on any level but the spiritual appear to be growing 
weaker all the time; because more frequent inquiries from non-Catholics 
call for a fuller store of knowledge from which to draw; and because 
he feels more keenly the need of imparting a stable and strengthened 
faith to his children. All these goals may be approached by a wider 
grasp of what God demands of His faithful children, of the implica- 
tions underlying the catechism injunction “to know Him and love 
Him and serve Him in this world and to be happy with Him forever 
in the next.” 

Satisfaction with mediocrity in spiritual ambition is giving way to an 
aspiration for something higher than low-level uniformity. The fear of 
standing out from his fellows is giving way to other concerns. The 
Catholic looks for a more positive and active approach to his Church. 
Like a child at the piano, he finds that finger exercises will not suffice 
for long. He knows that he must go forward or backward and that 
complete inertia is impossible. From this hunger for a greater knowl- 
edge of God and the things of God springs a curiosity about the heroic 
life of virtue and the desire to practice it. Where formerly he was ap- 
palled and angered by the communistic charge that religion is purely an 
escape, the much-quoted “opium of the people,” his consciousness of 
his own lacks, his humility at the tremendous heights yet to be scaled, 
help him to see, with shame, the possible justifiable nature of the accu- 
sation. An honest examination of conscience reveals that he has often 
settled for a blind repose masquerading as peace, but only the peace 
which the world gives rather than the hilt of the sword which was 
what Christ promised. There is the suggestion deep in the heart that 
the vilification of Christ in atheistic communism is as much the Catho- 
lic’s responsibility as was the Crucifixion itself; Christ continues to be 
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the Victim, and neither Pilate nor the Jews are alone the torturers. 

Chesterton once expressed his happiness at being born outside the 
Church because, he said, it gave him the priceless opportunity of con- 
version. Many young persons today, born Catholic, find that they, too, 
must undergo a kind of reconversion. They must rediscover the Church 
of Christ for themselves, exclusive of inheritance or habit. The ex- 
perience of the late war seems to have had much to do with this atti- 
tude: the strange surroundings and peoples, the need to defend the 
Church against opponents as well as the threat of death—all these 
forced a re-examination and brought home afresh the full force of 
revelation and the fervor. of the love of God. Thomas Merton’s wide- 
ly read account of his pilgrimage from atheism to Catholicism is a well- 
marked trail, even traveled by those who were born into the Catholic 
Church—born into it, but bred out of it, in many cases, so that they 
have been forced to battle their way back. If there were no real athe- 

ists in foxholes, there was doubtless room for several incipient theolo- 
| gians. That Merton’s own fresh appreciation and the subsequent 
shower of grace carried him not only across the bridge of conversion 
but granted him the power to penetrate to a contemplative order has 
significance and symbol. 

Two years ago, a School of Theology for Laymen was begun under 
the direction of the Dominican House of Studies in Washington, D. C. 
The course consisted of a series of lectures given at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. The attendance at these was gratifying, and a second series 
was scheduled. Professional men, housewives, students, government 
workers, a highly diverse group, were in attendance. Given the oppor- 
tunity in this instance, Catholic laymen lost no time in learning more 
about what the Church teaches, being already familiar with what it 
forbids. 

A number of students at a Catholic college, entirely on their own 
initiative, organized a group calling itself the Albertus Magnus Society. 
The purpose was to achieve some kind of integration between the 
liberal arts or vocational courses they were pursuing and the spiritual 
life. The students’ point, if expressed in somewhat headlong fashion, 
was that they were not receiving a Catholic education. They desired 
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to know precisely how they could be Catholics and teachers, or Cath- 
olics and engineers, or Catholics and business men—not according to 
the lights of the children of this world only, but according to the 
Light and the Way and the Truth. 

Certainly it is true that in the curriculum of most Catholic colleges, 
theology is not included as a separate course of study. It appears 
nervously here and there, popping its head out cautiously in intermit- 
tent classes, and when examiners come the course is, like a step-child, 
whipped out of sight to avoid the stigma of medievalism. Rarely is it 
placed on its throne as the queen of all learning, set up as a unifying 
and explanatory principle at the apex of the student’s work. 
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A college course in theology, as a constant four-year companion to 





all other studies, would accomplish two things: it would provide the 
“{ntegration” sought by the students mentioned above; it would fit 
their worldly work neatly and clearly in the same yoke with their 








spiritual life. More importantly, it would serve to prove that the study , 
of religion is just as “intellectually advanced” as other disciplines in a C 
world which pretends to be brisking ahead so rapidly. It would make v 





clear that faith takes up and revels in revelation precisely at the point 
where reason, inadequate and earth-bound, gives out; that God’s divine 
order provides for the mystic as well as for the physicist and in fact— 
of all things!—prefers the mystic. Too often, knowledge of the re- 
vealed bases of faith and the means provided for advancement in the 
supernatural life remain, even for the college student, at a grade- 
school level, while information in other fields expands and heightens, 
taking up more and more space in the student’s mental file. 











A course in theology for laymen working in the world could ac- 
complish the same ends to whatever degree necessary for a different 
condition in life. Undoubtedly great prudence would have to be exer- 
cised in the planning of courses both for the student and the non- 
student. The matter to be studied, the extent and depth advisable for 
different classes and age-levels, the method of presentation: all these 
details would require wisdom in the application. The most difficult 
question is whether a large body of the laity is fitted for the study of 
sacred science. These problems, present in any kind of religious in- 
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struction, are not so unsolvable as to require the rejection of the entire 
project; rather they counsel caution. 

One of the greatest fruits of the study of theology by a general 
body of laymen would be the clarification of what the contemplative 
life consists in. It cannot be denied that there is a pressing necessity 
for laymen to know more about grace and prayer and the super- 
natural life. The word “asceticism” must be divested of its exclusive 
association with the literal hair shirt (an understanding of its nature 
might eventually lead to such a mortification), and mysticism must be 
distinguished from levitation and other extraordinary phenomena. 

Theology can clear away many difficulties and provide immense 
helps along the road to perfection. Theology of itself is not a key 
that opens the door to sanctity. But the doctrine of mysticism can 
direct souls in the way of experimental mysticism. Perhaps what the 
layman needs to grasp is especially the all-inclusiveness of Christ’s call: 
“Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.”" 

Leo Brapy 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


* Matt. 5:48, 





Never Less Alone 
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TAND on a busy street corner in New York or London. Watch 

the crowds rushing, rolling, sauntering by. Look into their faces, 
and see written there the record of their life’s experiences. Look well, 
and you will be able to see through the vapid stare common to an age 
whose Weltanschauung is clouded and confused. You will be able to 
see through the laugh and the smile and the frown and the sneer; 
through the beauty of youth and the wrinkles of age; through the 
gladness of success and the rancor of failure. You will see through 
these a reflection of their very souls. Study their faces to penetrate 
their souls, or better, turn your gaze inward into the labyrinthine re- 
cesses of your own soul, and you will find that you share with these, 
with all the men you meet, one great longing, one great soul-stirring 
longing, which leaves an empty feeling in the heart. We call this 
longing, loneliness. 


Our age is characterized by superficiality and artificiality. Not only 
do men not care to indulge in the difficult and irksome science of self- 
knowledge, in the honest-to-goodness frank searching of head and 
heart, but they act as if they were thoroughly content with the way 
they are, never even giving themselves the opportunity of looking in 
on their inner consciousness. They either pretend to have found peace 
and happiness in life, and dare not look their souls in the face to give 
the lie to their pretensions, or else they know they have found neither 
peace nor happiness, but dare not look within themselves (they per- 
sist in looking outside themselves) to find out the real cause of their 
failure. And so it is that, because of the artificiality which cloaks 
their being, and the superficiality which keeps them from deep insight, 
their lives are and remain pointless lives, lives without meaning or di- 
rection, in perpetual agitation, corklike on the sea of life. Empty 
lives, lives that tread the edge of a yawning abyss out of which ascend 
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cold chilling vapors of fear and anxiety. Lives overlaid with a veneer 
of trivial details, desires, ambitions, cravings for pleasure, complexes 
and neuroses, and beneath it all, marred and scarred by the dread 
enervating soul-disease called loneliness. 


A PsycuHoLocicaL ExPEeRIENCE 


Loneliness, a psychological experience common to all men, is dif- 
ficult of analysis because it is hidden in the deepest chambers.of man’s 
soul. But though hidden deeply and defying the vision of a micro- 
scope or evading the touch of a scalpel, loneliness is there, hollowing 
out the heart of man like some dread cancer, eating into the very 
marrow and substance of his life’s experiences. Sooner or later this 
loneliness is discovered. Sooner or later man hears his own voice and 
all sounds echoing through the bleak cavity of his lonely heart. The 
realization of being lonely, of traveling alone on the paths of life, may 
come home to a man while walking a quiet road in the sun-bathed ser- 
enity of the day, or it may dawn on his consciousness as he tosses in bed 
on a sleepless night. It may mercifully visit him as he lies prostrate in 
thought-provoking sickness, or it may pounce upon him mercilessly 
as he prepares to make his inglorious exit from this world. “Was I 
really so alone and so lonely all my life?” he will then ask himself. 
But no matter how or when this realization comes, loneliness is in the 
heart of man, and we do well to recognize its presence. 

The mighty voice of the Creator rang out in His newly-peopled 
world: “It is not good for man to be alone.”* In a sense aloneness is 
not even good for the Godhead. And the Godhead never has been 
without the society of a Trinity of Persons. “And to us Trinitarians 
(if I may say it with reverence),” said Chesterton, “... to us God 
Himself is a society.”* And God has communicated His social nature 
to man. Since his very beginning, then, man has glimpsed the truth 
of this divine oracle. He has felt that man is an exile wandering far 
from his true home. He has been persuaded that this present life is 


“Gen. 2:18, 
*Orthodoxy, p. 251. 
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not meant to be ultimate, and its contacts and experiences along the 
way are not meant to satisfy completely. He has experienced the in- 
adequacy of created things, of human companionship and love, to 
satisfy entirely the raging thirst of his heart. He has realized that 
there is a void within himself, a hollowness and emptiness which this 
world can never quite fill up. 

It is good to be made conscious of this void of loneliness in the 
depths of our heart. We are a cosmos, a whole little world, having 
our own orbit and activity, and divided by laws as immutable as those 
which govern the solar bodies, from all the other little worlds which 
rotate around us. Though we should be in the midst of a multitude 
denser than a traffic jam, though we should live a companionship as 
continual and inescapable as that of a life-term prisoner with his fellow 
“lifers,” we remain alone. For each man is a person. And personality 
implies individuality. Each person is a complete whole, bounded by 
the shell of individuality, which closes him off from all other persons, 
and all others from him. 

We often feel this unseen shell bounding our nature, confining us 
to our own orbit. At times we experience the inability to pierce that 
shell to transmit to others our secret longings, desires, aspirations. In 
such moments we feel that no one will or can understand us. Again 
there are times when we ourselves stand aloof from our companion 
and friend, feeling our utter helplessness to pierce the shell of his 
nature to really understand or sympathize with him. We may mumble 
phrases, and pretend to understand, but we know that our words 
strike only the surface of his soul, leaving him standing just as much 
alone. 

To speak of the loneliness of man is not to slide into the pitfall of 
individualism, or to deny the social nature of man and his dependence 
on his fellow man. Neither is it to deny the social character of prayer 
and worship, as some Protestants have done. Though no act of virtue, 
as no act of vice, is without its social repercussions on the whole 
mystical body, yet man’s religious activities are basically individual 
and personal. The reception of Holy Communion, for instance, is a 
social act which benefits the whole mystical body by increasing the 
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grace and merit of the individual members and winning blessings for 
Christ’s other members. Yet the grace of Holy Communion is pri- 
marily for our own soul, and the degree of grace we receive from this 
sacrament depends largely on our own subjective and personal response 
to the whisperings of divine grace. The fact that ten saints line the 
altar-rail before us, and we happen to be the eleventh to receive, may 
count little to augment our fervor or to better our own personal 
dispositions. 

Again, we may kneel before the Blessed Sacrament in a dry and 
barren period of mental prayer, while our brother within elbow reach 
ascends the heights of contemplation. Even if a burning seraph were 
to come down from heaven and kneel at our side, low-bent in silent 
adoration, we might still remain cold and unaffected. Indeed, for some 
of us it might even be a distraction to have a seraph at our side. 


As it is in prayer the ascensio mentis in Deum, so it is in that other 
ascent of the mind above materialities which we call study. To live in 
a university of high intellectual standards, to be associated with indus- 
trious and scholarly students, to attend learned lectures of wise pro- 
fessors, to have at our disposal the leather-backed coffers of wisdom of 
a full-stocked library, in short, to be encompassed on all sides -with 
erudition, is indeed a stimulating and ideal environment for genuine 
intellectual growth. Yet none of these advantages can actually cause 
us to study, to learn, to become learned, if we ourselves will not put 
forth the necessary effort to set our minds in harmony with that of the 
professor, or to make the sufficient effort to grasp, associate, and retain 
the ideas we garner from books. Every professor knows that learning 
depends largely and principally, not on the eloquence of his lectures, 
but on the amount of interest and effort aroused in the students’ minds. 
His primary office is precisely to stimulate this interest and effort. 
There is no man graduating from a grueling course of study who is not, 
ina very real sense, a “self-made man.” Because study is a personal 
thing, for the most part we do it alone. 


Whatever we do, wherever we are, we cannot escape from loneli- 
ness. For we were born alone, and we must live our life alone, choos- 
ing the path in life we will walk and the way we will walk it. We 
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must die alone, in a region where no human help can reach us. And 
finally, we must stand alone in stark soul-nakedness before the awful 
searching judgment of God. Thus, from the loneliness of the womb 
to the loneliness of the tomb, each of us is an individual, living alone, 
dying alone, being judged alone. Not to face this fact of the loneli- 
ness of human life on this earth would be to blind ourselves to a 
poignant reality. We are locked up in a little world all our own, and 
this work is beautiful or ugly, microcosmic or macrocosmic, as we 
ourselves will to make it. 


Two ALTERNATIVES 


When loneliness stands boldly before our conscious gaze, we have 
only two things we can do, two alternatives to banish it from our life. 
We can run away from ourselves to hide among a thousand glittering 
mirrors, which deceptively tell us we are not alone; or we can face it 
calmly and rationally. In the first case we make a desperate flight, a 
flight that is always disastrous because against nature. The more and 


the further we try to fly from the recognition of loneliness, the greater 
will be our disillusionment and betrayal. As an elastic band will stretch 
so far and then violently spring back, so this flight from self will allow 
us to go so far and then throw us violently back upon ourselves, only 
to find a greater void and emptiness than before. 

St. Thomas answering the question, Do sinners really love them- 
selves? gives the reason why good men do not fear to face their own 
souls, and why evil and worldly men make desperate flight from them- 
selves. “Good men love themselves relative to the interior man... 
and take pleasure in entering into their heart, for there they find 
present good thoughts, and the memory of past goods and the hope of 
future goods, which causes delight. .. . But on the other hand evil 
men do not desire to preserve the integrity of the interior man. . . nor 
is there any delight in living with themselves, in turning into their 
heart, because whatever they find there, present, past, and future, is 
evil and horrible.”* The heart of the wicked man is evil and horrible, 
with the evil and horror of the lonely tomb. 


* Summa theol., Ila Tae, q. 25, a. 7. 
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Escape from loneliness we cannot, for it is in the very core of our 
being. The mad pursuit of things outside ourselves, of material gain, 
of honor, fame, power, sensible pleasure, vain knowledge, all these 
things seem to be a cure for loneliness. But this cure is only apparent. 
All the vanities of the world are like a narcotic for loneliness, but their 
soporific effect soon wears away. These things always betray the 
seeker, and then he is forced to cry out with St. Augustine: “O per- 
fidious world, there is no security against thy deceits. O traitor world, 
that promises everything good, and gives everything evil. You prom- 
ise life, and you give death; you promise joy, and you give sorrow; 
you promise rest, and you give confusion; you promise to stand, and 
you soon fall away.” 


A NEep SATISFIED 


The first step toward curing the soul-disease of loneliness is to 
recognize it as a psychological fact of our lives. Within us is a natur- 


al craving, a deep, pressing, and insatiable need. For what? Basically 
for friendship. We are social by nature, and modeled after the social 
nature of God. But any man’s experience, as well as our own, is 
enough to convince us that human friendship and love cannot ade- 
quately satisfy this tremendous need of our soul. What, then, can 
satisfy it? 


One of the lines of argumentation, used by apologists in defense of 
Christianity is to show that Christian doctrines are ordered to the 
perfection of the whole man, body and soul, sense, mind, will, spirit; 
that they are able to satisfy every need of man. Wherever there is a 
need in human nature, there is some Christian truth to take care of 
that need and satisfy it. This power is the peculiar genius of Christi- 
anity, and a convenient proof of its divine character. Here, then, we 
find Christ, the searcher and healer of hearts, offering the divine solu- 
ton for this basic problem of the need of friendship, the need we 
called loneliness. The solution is to be found in the consoling doc- 
trines of the presence of God and friendship with God. Sublime and 
towering concepts, which crown the truths of the Christian life. 
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Christ announces to lonely man: “If anyone love Me, he will keep 
My words. And My Father will love him, and we will come to him 
and will make Our abode with him.”* The reward of loving God is 
the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity in the soul of man. St. John 
comments on this doctrine thus: “If we love one another, God abides 
in us and His love is perfected in us. . . . God is love, and He who 
abides in love abides in God, and God in him.”® St. Paul referring 
to this doctrine asks: “Know you not that you are the temple of God, 
and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you? ... Or know you not 
that your members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, 
whom you have from God; and you are not your own? For you are 
bought with a great price. Glorify and bear God in your body.”* But 
God is present by grace in the soul of the just man, not merely as an 
occupant to be respected and revered, as a king is present in his royal 
court, but as an object of love, as one who loves and seeks love in 
return. He is present as a true friend and companion, comforting and 
consoling men as he wanders through this land of exile and valley of 
tears. “You are My friends,” assures the divine Son of God, “You are 
My friends if you do the things I command you. No longer do | 
call you servants . . . But I have called you friends.” 
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Two ExaMPLEs 





There are two well-known examples of men who were very lone- e 
ly in life and who found the solution for their loneliness in the rem- | j¢ 
edy offered by the divine Physician of souls. St. Augustine in his early | | 
life came face to face with loneliness. His was a deep and pensive his 
soul, and he realized the frightfulness of this void in his heart. And | 7, 
fearing it, he fled away from it. He sought companionship and friend- a 
ship in pleasures, in carnal loves, in philosophic pursuits; but these his 

‘John 14:23. we 







*I John 4:12, 16. 
*I Cor. 3:16; 6:19 ff. 
* John 15:14 f. 
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could not cure the dread disease of his soul. “Unhappy are our hearts 
he exclaimed, giving voice to his own great loneliness and the loneli- 
ness of men at large. Not until his futile escape flung him far from 
himself, then cast him back upon himself, did he dare to look into the 
cosmos of his soul. Looking deeply and searching earnestly, he found 
the great King of his heart. “Alas!” he exclaimed, as his ravished gaze 
explored the interior of his now God-illumined soul; “Alas! I was 
looking for Thee, my God, out of myself, and asked all creatures 
about Thee, and they told me something of Thee, but I should have 
looked for Thee in myself, within me, to find Thee sooner and bet- 
ter.”* Augustine had found the one Friend who could forever ward off 
the feeling of loneliness. He could say now what the poet might have 
said: “Never less alone than when alone—with Thee, O my God.” 
For no man can be lonely who is conscious of his possession of God. 
Loneliness can torment only the restless heart which has not found 
God. That is why Augustine so well said: “Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, O God, and unhappy are our hearts until they rest in Thee.”® 

The story of Francis Thompson is similar in many ways to that 
of Augustine. In his life a day dawned whose brilliance shone upon 
his soul. In the radiant light of Christ, the morning Sun, light which 
penetrated even the deepest chambers of his soul, the poet had a 
glimpse of his interior. Only a glimpse was enough to terrify him, for 
in that brief moment he saw the cold hand of loneliness gripping, 
choking his soul. His first reaction was to flee from this awful terror. 
If he could not evict it, he could, he thought, escape from it. It was 
around this escape from himself and from the leering companion of 
his soul that he formed the theme of many of his poetic masterpieces. 
The story of Francis Thompson was the tragic story of flight from 
self and from God; but not really tragic, since he ultimately found 
his true self and the hidden God of his heart. 


In his poem, Rejected Lovers, he tells of the many things he thought 
would be a cure or an escape from loneliness, and how all failed, until 
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* Ibid., 1, 1, 1; PL, 32, 661. 
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finally he returned to himself and found the only true cure, the cure 
that God gave. 


“I have loved women—they have paid my pain! 
I have loved nature—rather clasp the sea! 
I have loved children—look not there for gains! 


I have loved much, but I have not loved Thee, 
And yet when all these loves were loved and proved, 
None have loved me, but Thou, divine Unloved!” 


His greatest work, The Hound of Heaven, may be interpreted as a 
variation of the same theme. He felt loneliness; he sought escape. He 
tried to live outside himself, but was ever being drawn back upon him- 
self. When finally he saw that this flight was against nature and that 
he must return to himself and to God, he tells us he was sore afraid, 
“Lest having Him [Christ], I have naught besides.” Only after his 
Lover drew him to His heart and whispered to him tenderly: 


“Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest,” 


did he realize his flight was at an end. Loneliness was vanquished. He 
had come home. He had found himself, and in the depths of himself 
the loving Guest of his heart. 


Tue Reason Wuy 


But why is it that the presence and friendship of God are the only 
real solution for the problem of loneliness? Why is it that only God, 
and not the thousand loves of man for creatures, can quell the pangs 
of loneliness in the heart of man? It is because man is not content with 
possessing, though it should be that his possessing embraces all of 
creation. “What does it profit a man,” asks divine Wisdom, “if he 
gain the whole world?” Man is not content to possess. Since God 
planted the divine life of grace in his soul, offered divine horizons 
through faith, and opened the heart of man through charity, man must 
be possessed. And no creature can possess man as he needs to be 
possessed. The heart which can love another heart; the heart which 
can embrace inferior creation, which fondles the beasts and delights 
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in the birds of the air, which is ravished by a golden sunset or awed 
by a raging sea, which cherishes a land that is a fatherland, or a house 
that is a home, such a heart cannot stop with creature-love, cannot be 
filled by a finite portion of love. For the love-capacity of the heart 
which now can embrace all creatures is greater than all creatures; 
thanks to supernatural gifts poured into it, it is in a sense infinite, and 
can be satisfied only by a love that is as vast as the infinite God. The 
heart of God is the one heart in which man finds complete rest and joy. 
It is the strong arms and loving hands of God which caress the human 
heart and press it to the divine. 
















TALKING 10 OURSELVES 





It is a psychological fact within the experience of all that we like to 
talk to ourselves. From the first dawning of reason we unconsciously 
carry on conversation with ourselves. This fact we observe even in the 
heart of a large city, in the thick of a pressing crowd. Now this interior 
conversation may be an unwholesome and bad thing, as when it turns 
to morbid imaginings, to self-pity, to judging others in the severe light 






















le | of our own standards; or it may be a wholesome and good thing when 
If | it is turned away from our own ego to high and ennobling thoughts. 
But it is a wholly perfect thing when it is turned toward God, toward 
the God who is present in a special manner by grace in our souls. This 
interior conversation with God is what is known as the interior life. 
y It is a life of intimate union and communication with the divine Guest 
d, of our hearts. 
3 Conversation with God may be carried on at any time of the day or 
a night, in all circumstances of life. For Christ assures us that He and 
if His Father and the Spirit of love are permanently present in the hearts 
- of those who love Him. It is easy to see why man cannot know loneli- 
4 | ness when he is joyfully conscious of the presence of God within him- 
“ self, when he has learned through prayer and by repeated efforts to 
. withdraw his attention from the noise and dissipation of creatures, 
i when he can seize precious moments from the maelstrom of soul- 
| distracting activities, to turn his attention inward in peace and silence 





to speak with the God of his heart. 
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It only remains for us, then, to cry out often and fervently with the 
Psalmist: “As the hart panteth after the fountains of water, so my soul 
panteth after Thee, O God. ... For what have I in heaven? And be- 
sides Thee, what do I desire upon earth? For Thee my flesh and my 
heart hath fainted away: Thou art the God of my heart, and the God 
that is my portion forever.”?° Then, like the spouse of the Canticles, we 
may with triumphant joy exclaim: “I found Him whom my soul lov- 
eth: I held Him: and I will not let Him go.”™ 

Brice INGetssy, C.P. 
St. Mary’s Monastery 
Dunkirk, New York 


* Ps, 41:2; 72:25 f. 
* Cant. 3:4. 


The Eccentricity of Prayer 
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ENTAL prayer is sometimes described as an exercise which is the 
delight of all pious souls, who turn themselves from the harass- 

ing cares and occupations to which this life condemns them in order to 
taste for a short period the delights of the Lord and to savor His in- 
effable sweetness. Holy people do indeed yearn for the time of prayer, 
and find therein a peace and a source of strength that refresh and en- 
courage them. Very often, too, God grants moments of real joy at 
prayer, joy that may overflow and kindle a corresponding delight in 
the sensible faculties where the religious emotion may be keenly ex- 
perienced. But prayer is not always a pleasant experience. The saints 
speak of it as crucifying, as an activity that sears the soul, that search- 
es and tries us to the utmost. The nearer one draws to God and the 
more clearly one realizes what He is, the more do one’s own misery 
and sinfulness become apparent; the contrast between the all-holiness 
of God, His unutterable purity, and our filth, our sheer nothingness, 
becomes almost too much to be borne. A cloud of doubts swarms up 
to tempt the soul. How can one so sinful hope to draw nigh to in- 
finite holiness? How can He love me, how can He deign to notice me, 
how can He do aught but spurn one so wretched and ungrateful? Sure- 
ly He must cast me off as one unclean, who can do no more than defile 
His sacred presence. To increase this torment of doubt and despair, 
God does seem to withdraw Himself from the soul, to abandon it, to 
cast it off. The nearer one draws to the light, the more one is blinded. 
As the virtues increase, and desire grows, the more are the objects of 
faith and love purified from all that is not divine. Our human images 
and ideas are seen to be inadequate to represent God, and the mind 
tries to reach beyond them to the reality of the Godhead. Bereft of 
such human help and faced with the overpowering immensity of divine 
truth, the mind seems lost in darkness. Each step that brings us nearer 
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to the realization of what God is must cause Him to recede from us 
since His endless eminence over us is thus gradually emphasized. The 
agony of a soul so torn between ardent longing and the conviction of 
guilt, tending almost to despair, between desire and the seeming im- 
possibility of its fulfillment, between the love of God and the horror 
of one’s sins, is indeed an inward crucifixion to which bodily suffering 
would come almost as a relief. 


It is not only the saints who suffer at prayer. We, the great major- 
ity, are not saints. Every day we place ourselves in the presence of 
God and try to raise our minds to Him in prayer. And how miser- 
ably we fail! After all our years, perhaps in the religious life, of prac- 
tice at prayer, how often we find that we have been distracted from 
beginning to end; even worse, that we have been tempted, that we have 
thought only of ourselves, spoken to ourselves of our desires and am- 
bitions, made wonderful plans in which we, of course, figure as the 
central and glorious actor! Just as the Pharisee did; except that he at 
least had done what he boasted of to God. How humiliating it is to 
rise from such a meditation, to think of all the helps one has had, the 
instructions and graces, and yet to have to admit to failure! We are not 
generous enough to make a genuine effort, but sink smoothly into a 
state of semi-somnolence, where the intellect is inactive, and the imagin- 
ation is free to rove at random in a world of make-believe. When we 
do make a serious effort, we try to withdraw our mind from creatures, 
to center it on God. We create a sort of mental vacuum, cleaning out 
created objects, but only to find that God cannot be held before the 
mind, except perhaps as a great blank space, which we try to adore. 
But our faculties will not be satisfied with that; they feel the need of 
being used, they resent inactivity, and therefore summon back those 
creatures which can so easily be represented and thought about. Prayer 
can thus become a long distressing fight against distractions and aridity, 
at the end of which we are so exhausted that we would prefer a whole 
day’s hard work to one half-hour of such torture. Prayer is beautiful to 
read or write about; in practice it can sometimes be a crucifixion or a 
humiliation. 


It could hardly be otherwise, for prayer of its very nature, when the 
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mind, and not merely the lips is engaged, implies a certain violence, a 
renunciation of self. The greater part of our life is led within a narrow 
circle, whose center is self. Self, the ego, is the center of reference of 
all that happens to us and about us, as far as we are concerned. Our 
thoughts, our desires, our actions, what we see and hear and come in 
contact with, all are referred to self. Other things are considered in 
their bearing upon ourselves, how they affect us, further or conflict 
with our interests, cause us pain or pleasure. Self is the center of 
gravity between the inner world of consciousness and the outer world 
of persons, things, and events; our lives revolve around that center. 
This is so in obedience to a deep instinct of our nature, that of self- 
preservation; everything tends to preserve and further its own being 
and is motivated in its actions by the love of self. Life is largely a mat- 
ter of self-seeking; other beings are objects of interest for us to the ex- 
tent that they reflect us or relate to us. But in prayer we are called to 
break out from this insularity, to escape from the encirclement of self, 
and to focus our thoughts and affections, and thus ourselves, on another. 
God must become the point of reference, all must be directed toward 
Him, all seen from His point of view; our being must be turned out 
toward Him. To lift up the mind to God involves lifting it away from 
self; it involves self-renunciation. Prayer is a shifting of the center of 
gravity from the self around which our normal conscious life revolves 
to another who, though virtually known and loved, has not been con- 
sciously held before the mind as the supreme object of reference. The 
petals of a flower are bent over the stamens and carpels in protection, 
and as though in admiration, forming a circle which closes it up in it- 
self; but it needs the sun, and must open up toward it, spreading wide 
its petals toward the sky. We, too, habitually bent in upon ourselves 
as we are, must open up ourselves to God in prayer; we who are self- 
centered, in prayer must become eccentric. That is why prayer is, in 
one sense, an abnormal state for us; we become displaced persons, 
placed, as it were, beyond ourselves in another. Contemplatives have 
the experience of going out of themselves, of abandoning self, of being 
drawn up out of their habitual circle. What else than this is meant by 
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those words such as rapture and ecstasy’ which they have used to ex- 
press this experience? Were it not for the danger of being misunder- 
stood, we might almost call prayer a mental alienation. If personality 
is that to which all must be referred, then in prayer one becomes 
another person, not in the realm of being, but in that of thought and 
love. 

If prayer is regarded as a purely intellectual exercise, involving only 
the activity of our knowing faculties, such alienation or self-displace- 
ment will be practically impossible. For knowledge consists in that 
activity by which we draw objects into our mind, which is thus en- 
riched and fertilized by such contact with reality. It is a centripetal 
force, drawing reality inward to the soul, which becomes that which 
it knows; it is completed in the expression and formation within the 
mind of that which is known. Even though God should be the object 
known, yet He is drawn down toward self and into that circle which 
is our personal frontier. The circle has been enlarged, even to infinity, 
yet it is rather God within the circle than we within God. This is a 
necessary, but a preparatory, stage in the formulation of perfect prayer. 
We do not effectively leave self by thought alone; the break-through 
is the effect of love. For love, contrary to thought, is centrifugal, it is 
an inclination by which the whole person tends toward the real posses- 
sion of that which is loved. Here it is the object that pulls and draws 
the lover toward itself, and can thus become the center around which 
his conscious life may gravitate. Until prayer has this affective char- 
acter it must be imperfect; the true abandonment of self is possible 
only in the self-surrender of love. The mind which is elevated to God 
in prayer is not intellect only but also will; the vision of knowledge 
must be accompanied by the ecstasy of love, that love which the 
ancients so aptly called the “weight” of the soul, pulling the soul to 
center itself in another. 

The abandonment of self implied in prayer seems at first to be im- 
possible, even through love, for our love has always a personal element; 
in reaching out to other objects, it adds to the perfection of the person 
loving, so that whenever we go out of ourselves in love we return to 


*Cf. Summa theol., Ia Uae, q. 28, a. 3; Ia Hae, q. 175, a. 2. 
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ourselves, possessed of that which has drawn us. In a sense we are self- 
centered; if we seek the good, we do so only because it is our good, 
and thus our striving is ever centered round self and directed toward 
self. A person seems to be an end in himself, an end always sought 
after, as he is the source of all vital activity. But he is an end only so 
far as he is a source; and he is not the ultimate source of his activity. 
He is a source and an end only within a restricted compass, in a limited 
and relative view of the scheme of things, since he is first of all a 
creature, a part of the created universe, before he is that particular being 
which we call a human person. His powers and tendencies as man pre- 
suppose those which are embedded in his nature as a creature; and every 
creature, just as it depends directly and totally on God, so it tends ulti- 
mately toward Him. To this effective dependence which constitutes 
its creaturehood corresponds its inclination toward the source of its 
being, its desire to return to this source. The strongest and deepest 
tendency of every creature is to love God, to yield itself up to Him 
even at the cost of the sacrifice of self. In the depths of our being, 
selfishness gives way to selflessness, which is yet self-perfection. 


The conflict between ego-centricity and theo-centricity is thus re- 
solved, in terms of person and creature, into a subordination, mto a 
proper ordering of our inclinations. When man reaches below his 
personality to touch his state as creature, the life which he has centered 
on self is led into the current of his being sweeping upward toward 
God his cause; to be so led onward and outward, beyond self, is in con- 
formity with his most primitive tendency. It is natural for man to sub- 
ordinate himself to God inasmuch as he is a creature, though as a per- 
son he has the power to place himself in opposition to this urge. The 
virtue of religion corresponds to this state of creaturehood, and moves 
us to the willing acceptance of ourselves as creatures and the willing 
recognition of God as Creator. In religion the person explicitly 
acknowledges that dependence of his being on God, thus consciously 
reflecting in his higher activity that unfelt relation to Him by which 
he is held in being. Prayer is one form of this activity; it naturally 
finds expression in acts by which we adore the incomparable excellence 
of our Maker, by which we seek to glorify and give thanks, and to 
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confess our neediness and nothingness in humble petition. Prayer thus 
leads us beyond the narrow confines of self into the depths of our being, 
where we deliberately plunge ourselves into the stream that flows on- 
ward to God, and thus break through the self-centeredness that shuts 
us in upon ourselves. Nature can thus be our ally in prayer, a means of 
union with God and of the fulfillment of personal desires. Personality 
is superior to nature; yet it seems that we possess the dignity of person- 
ality in order that we may consciously accept our nature and follow 
its innate leadings toward the author of nature. By religion, our 
creaturehood becomes, so to speak, personal. 


Nature cannot of itself lead to union with God; it can but point the 
way, or rather point beyond itself, declaring its own insufficiency, 
while it holds itself in readiness to obey the attractive force which God 
alone can exert to draw it to Himself. And God does so draw the soul 
of man to Himself, granting it the power to advance through the 
breach in the confines of self which nature powerlessly indicates, grant- 
ing it a new nature and new powers that lift it up to the divine level of 
being and activity. The rebirth of baptism terminates in the life of 
grace by which the soul is made divine, and the person is made the son 
of God. Here, too, the person is led by nature, but now by the divine 
nature which it shares from the three-in-one nature, and to whom it 
ceaselessly strives to return. To the pull of nature is now added the 
infinitely higher and more potent urge of grace; the self-renunciation 
implied by nature is consecrated and given a new meaning through the 
outpouring of God’s life into the soul. 


Such considerations have a practical bearing on the daily exercise of 
mental prayer. There are times, perhaps long periods, when we cannot 
pray as we wish to. Not only do we lack devotion of a sensible kind, 
but we feel oppressed, drowsy, barren, or our mind is continuously full 
of distracting thoughts. At such times, we may be tempted to despair 
of ever praying at all; we think wistfully of the days of our youth 
when we could enter a quiet church and pour out our hearts in fervent 
love and entreaty before the Friend in the tabernacle. Would it not be 
far better to employ in active useful work the time we now waste in 
idle self-communing in the choir? It is then that we should think on 
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these two basic inclinations, of nature and of grace, toward God. When 
we kneel down to pray and place ourselves with humility and faith in 
the presence of God, we deliberately set ourselves before Him in the 
attitude of a creature and of a son, consciously placing ourselves in the 
current of our being that carries us out of ourselves toward Him. We 
thus form an intention that remains to center our being on Him until 
it is revoked, even though the mind is distracted or inactive. Even our 
uncomfortable external posture shares in the merit and efficacy of this 
intention, and becomes in a certain sense a prayer. We may say that, 
although prayer in its fullness is absent, we ourselves are a prayer, a 
mute prayer, an elevation of our being, if not of our mind and heart, to 
God. We may be like an immobile statue in the presence of God, yet 
we stand before Him; or rather, like a paralyzed beggar in the presence 
of a donor, unable even to ask for help, yet surely praying by desire, 
by displaying before His eyes our misery and our want. Under such 
circumstances the Cross may well weigh upon us in prayer; to continue 
faithfully with prayer demands that true devotion which consists in 
perseverance, in the exercise of patience and humility and self-distrust, 
simply with the object of pleasing and honoring God, even though we 
can scarcely do more than can the dumb statue on the wall. At least 
we may through such bitter experience learn our own helplessness and 
need, and learn the reality of that utter dependence on God which is 
the condition of every creature. 


As the eccentricity of the conscious activity that we call prayer cor- 
responds in the natural order to the supreme dominion of God over His 
creatures, 80 does the eccentricity of prayer that rises from a soul sanc- 
tified by grace correspond, in the order of grace, to the headship of 
Christ. Grace comes to us from God through the humanity of our 
Lord as from an inexhaustible source in which dwells “all the fullness of 
the Godhead,” placed there by God that from it we all may be filled, 
as life is communicated to the members by the head. To this source the 


life of grace in our souls strives to return, drawing us with it, urging us 


to center ourselves on Him. We may, in fact, speak of our Lord and 
the faithful united to Him not merely as one mystical body, but as one 
mystical person. Our supernatural personality—always, of course in the 
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order of activity, not of being— derives from our Lord. He is, in His 
character as head, our personality, the source from which all our super- 
natural activity and efficacy are derived, and the end to which they are 
referred. In that sense St. Paul could claim that he no longer lived, but 
Christ in him; that for him to live was Christ. His life, by grace, was 
that of Christ; his activity, through the conformity of his will by love 
with that of Christ, was that of Christ on whom it was fully centered. 
The soul in grace lives by Christ and lives in Christ. 

This must also be true of the life of prayer. We tend to regard “liv- 
ing in Christ” as meaning merely that His life is bestowed upon the 
soul and becomes active within our own personal circle of conscious- 
ness. But should we not also regard it in its objective and more imme- 
diate sense, that of our living in Christ, not merely of Christ living in 
us; of our identification with Christ in the order of grace, or our being 
drawn to Him, and not only of His being drawn to our souls? That 
seems to be the aspect more immediately stressed by the doctrine of the 
mystical body and of its sequel, the configuration of the members to 
the Head. This difference of emphasis will mean, as regards prayer, 
that instead of being mainly a kind of self-scrutiny, an activity centered 
on self and its needs, prayer will tend to raise the mind from self to 
Christ, inviting the soul to leave self and to lose itself in Him, and will 
aim at sharing His inward attitudes and states rather than at developing 
or purifying our own, thus realizing the words of St. Paul: “Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.”* 

According to the eternal decree of God, the headship of our Lord is 
exercised principally from the cross; it is in the supreme moment of His 
sacrificial death that He wins life for our souls. Grace does not come 
to us directly from the Blessed Trinity, its ultimate source; God uses 
the crucified humanity of His Son as the means of its bestowal. Grace 
is, as it were, stored within the soul of the Savior that thence it may be 
shared to the souls of men. It is thus the sharing of the divine life as it 
comes to us through the Crucified; as such it must bear the imprint of 
that crucified humanity. It will thus tend to configure the soul to the 
image of the Crucified, and will urge the sanctified person to raise his 





* Phil. 2:5. 
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mind to think of Christ on the cross, to live in Christ crucified, to cap- 
ture the sentiments and longings of the soul of our Lord as He hung in 
agony, lifted up to draw all men, by grace and desire, to Himself. The 
prayerful soul will ever experience the urge toward the Cross, an urge 
implanted within it by grace and becoming apparent and insistent in 
prayer as a powerful inclination to ponder on the passion of the Savior, 
to share His abandonment, His love, His pain, His utter offering of 
Himself for others and the ineffable joy resulting from that offering. 
In this sense prayer must be crucifying; it leads, through affection, to a 
renewal in the soul of something of that agony that racked the soul of 
Christ on the cross. Here, also, the force that leads the soul to go be- 
yond itself, to center itself on the crucified Head, is love, the super- 
natural love of charity that springs from grace and effects that union to 
which grace proportions and urges us. It is of this characteristic of love 
that St. Thomas speaks so wonderfully in the following passage: “In 
the love of friendship, the lover is in the beloved so far as he regards 
the good or bad fortune of his friend as his own, the will of his friend 
as though it were his own, so that it almost seems that he it is who 
suffers or rejoices in the varying fortunes of his friend. And thus one 
of the signs of friendship is to desire the same things, to rejoice or be 
sad in the same things. In thus regarding what belongs to his friend as 
though it were his own, the lover may be said to be in the beloved, as 
though he were but one with him.” 


In our conscious life, this centering of the mind on the object loved 
is what we call attention; it means that one object holds, for a time, a 
dominant position in the field of consciousness and determines the flow 
and force of the other images and ideas which thus gravitate around 
it and attract the mind according to their relation to that object. If 
this object is something external to us, the mind, focused on it, and its 
contents are drawn outward or made to some extent eccentric. The 
privileged status of the object in causing such eccentricity is owing 
principally to the force of the will which directs the mind to that which 
it loves, or in which it is interested. We attend to what interests us. 





*Summa theol., Ya Mae, q. 28, a. 2. 
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If we cannot attend to God, it is because we are not sufficiently inter- 
ested in Him, that is, because we do not love Him enough. Our dis- 
tractions are seldom mere lack of attention, which is the same as mental 
torpor; generally they are too great interest in things other than God; 
radically, in ourselves. Where our treasure is, there also is our heart; 
it does not require much effort to think about those whom we love. 
Attention grows with love. As the mind is more drawn to affective 
union with the beloved, the limited energy of the soul is more and more 
used in concentrating the glance of the mind on him and more and 
more withdrawn from the other faculties which are thus weakened and 
made less liable to interfere with the mind or divert it to other things. 
Normally, however, love has to be aroused and attention has to be 
gained by lessening the energy and activity of the lower faculties in 
order that all our energy may be devoted to the effort of attention. 
This requires “closing the door,” as our Lord counseled those who 
wish to pray,* cutting ourselves off from all that is not in harmony with 
the object of our thought, shutting out all those sensations and images 
that are extraneous, thus restricting the field of consciousness as far as 


possible. 


Attention thus depends mainly on the will, which by sustained effort 
directs the mind toward the object of interest and love. But the will 
cannot keep the mind fixed on a blank or on an object that is feature- 
less and insipid. The object must have a certain richness and fullness 
for us, a certain depth. If its contents and value are grasped all at once, 
nothing remains to attract the mind but an empty and insignificant 
shell. If it is full of meaning for us, if it summons up a flood of thoughts, 
if it displays itself to us under many different aspects, then the mind 
can remain occupied with it for a long time. The object must possess 
a certain eminence or fullness, almost a mysteriousness, so that the mind 
may enter into it and wander around, wondering and exploring, within 
it, if it is to hold continuous and undivided attention. To this fullness 
of the object there must correspond a certain richness of the mind, that 
is, a Capacity to appreciate the qualities of the object, and an abundance 


* Matt. 6:6. 
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of ideas concerning it. We can pay attention to something only so far 
as it is known to us, and to the degree in which it is known, though the 
consciousness that our knowledge is incomplete is one of the most 
potent stimulants of attention. The character of our attention is largely 
determined by these already acquired ideas, by our habitual knowledge; 
attention feeds, as it were, on that. The philosopher, for instance, think- 
ing on God, will naturally call into play those ideas which constitute 
his habitual knowledge of God, and which have been gradually ac- 
quired and clarified by his studies; he will think of God as First Cause, 
as Supreme Being, as All-perfect. 


That is the natural and human way of knowing or of paying atten- 
tion; for the most of us at least, it persists even in the knowledge of 
faith and in the attention striven after in prayer. The man of faith will 
call into play those human concepts which God has used in revealing 
Himself to the world. His mind, indeed, reaches beyond and through 
the ideas and human expressions of divine truth to rest on God in His 
inner nature, by reason of the virtue of faith; but he will apprehend 
God through that cloud of human concepts, through the veil of crea- 
tures, by which God is made accessible to our minds. The more abun- 
dant, varied, and familiar those ideas are, the easier it will be to center 
the mind on God in this human manner. The great source of such 
ideas is, of course, meditation on the Gospel narrative of the life of our 
Lord, fostered by spiritual reading. Through these means, we are to 
center our attention on the supreme created expression or revelation of 
God, the humanity of His Son incarnate, which can be known in a 
human way, though the actual knowledge, being that of faith, is divine. 
But faith does not terminate at the humanity of our Lord; even that 
cannot adequately reveal and express the Divinity which is the princi- 
pal object of faith. Prayer springing from faith seeks to enter the very 
sanctuary of the Godhead, to cast off as far as possible the aid of crea- 
tures, to purify itself from the images and ideas drawn from things of 
this world, and to touch as far as possible only that which is divine. 


In this life we can never fully dispense with creatures or concepts; | 
our prayer, even that based on faith, will be limited and shackled by 
our human way of knowing. But God Himself may intervene to rem- 
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edy this defect to some degree, to purify that faith and prayer, and to 
lead the soul on to a manner of prayer that is superhuman, more pro- 
portionate to its divine object, according as He gradually takes fuller 
possession of the soul and becomes more active within it. God then 
leads the soul in His way, rather than in the way connatural to man; to 
the divine motion or inspiration correspond the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost which render the mind sensitive and pliable to the divine touch 
so that it may be borne swiftly up to the bosom of the Godhead, while 
creatures fall silent and human ideas and images lie unused. It is then 
that the insufficiency of creatures and ideas to represent God becomes 
most apparent; that the mind is centered on God without any clear con- 
cepts or distinct knowledge, and thus finds itself in that night of dark- 
ness which can be enlightened only by the light of glory in heaven but 
which signifies that the soul is in direct contact with God. The atten- 
tion of contemplation springs entirely from love, because the mind is 
plunged in that darkness which represents the nothingness of the crea- 
ture before the allness of God. God is then known rather by acts of 
love, which is aroused in the soul by the presence of the divine Guest, 
and by which that presence is felt; “when God is loved, He is present 
in the lover by His most noble effect,”® that charity which “is poured 
forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given to us.”* This can 
be only when the soul has become, so to speak, nothing but love. Faith 
implies distance, but love can leap over all barriers to clasp and possess 
the beloved, to hold him present, to live in him and by him. 

In such love and in such contemplation springing from faith and per- 
fected by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the life of grace finds its highest 
expression here on earth, and the soul is centered most perfectly on 
that object to which grace draws us, pulling us, as it were, beyond our- 
selves. It lifts us up, beyond the humanity of our Lord, to the Blessed 
Trinity, the ultimate source of all our divine life; it so elevates the soul 
in its being that the powers of the soul, proportionately elevated, can 
attain that very object which God, in His inner life, knows and loves. 


* Summa theol., Ia Mae, q. 28, a. 1. 
*Rom. 5:5. 
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Grace thus sets the soul in relation to God Himself, as He is in Him- 
self, and centers it on Him. Through grace God is thus made present 
to the soul in a new way, as a friend, as one known and loved, and as 
one who is present physically in His very divinity, unseen yet experi- 
enced. In the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity in the souls of the 
just the eccentric movement of prayer, its ecstasy, is completed. The 
divine Persons are present to the soul, which sees itself as the temple 
of God. But just as one who in the natural order sees himself as the 
image of God is led beyond himself to God (for the mind does not 
rest in the image but passes beyond it to that to which it points), so 
he who enters into himself, into the internal cell which shelters the 
Blessed Trinity, who sees himself as the temple of God, is led beyond 
himself into the company of the Trinity. 


In this summit of the contemplative life the soul that has left itself 
to find God returns to itself by finding itself in God and God in it- 
self; the eccentricity of prayer is seen to blend harmoniously with 
that love of self and attention to self which our nature as men de- 
mands. When united to God by faith and love, the soul is not lost or 
absorbed in His immensity; it finds its truest and most perfect self in 
Him. This double aspect of finding self and finding God is most per- 
fectly expressed by St. John in that doctrine which may aptly be 
called the “finding in the temple.” The finding of self and God is the 
work of faith and love: “Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son 
of God, God abideth in him, and he in God. . . . God is charity; and 
he that abideth in charity, abideth in God, and God in him.”? Such 
knowledge is rather by way of love than of concepts: “In this we 
know that we abide in Him, and He in us; because He has given us of 
His spirit.”* If we think of God in the soul, we must also think of the 
soul in God, for His love precedes ours: “In this is charity: not as 
though we had loved God, but because He hath first loved us.” St. 
Thomas, commenting on these words, remarks: “That which is loved 


"I John 4:15 f. 
"Ibid., 4:13. 
* Ibid., 4:10. 
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is present in the lover; hence it follows necessarily that not only is 
God in us, but that we also are in God.”?® We are present in God, as 
loved by Him, before He is present in us by love. If the soul finds 
God in itself, it is because it finds itself in God; if it enters into itself, 
it is in order to center itself on God. It must lose itself on earth to 
find itself in God, for he who wishes to possess God must first give T 
himself to God. 

A. J. McNicuott, O.P. 
Collegio S. Clemente 
Rome, Italy 


"IV Cont. Gent., chap. 21. 
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he virtue of religion. “Therefore be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). In these few words our Lord 
teaches a most sublime lesson. God is our Father, and we are His chil- 
dren. You and I have a heavenly Father who is perfect, and therefore 
we should be perfect like Him. 

Our heavenly Father is perfect in the fullness of His being and good- 
ness, of His wisdom, love, and mercy. Without a beginning or ending, 
without receiving from another, He is eternally and completely happy 
in the mysterious communications of knowledge and love which are 
His intimate life and being. Of Himself He possesses that singular 
excellence by which He infinitely transcends every created thing. He 
is the Father of lights in whom there is no change nor even the shadow 
of alteration. From Him proceeds every good and perfect gift. That 
which the Father gives to His beloved Son is greater than all, because 
it is the same divine nature by which the Son is one with the Father: 
God of God, light of light, true God of true God, the Word of. God, 
the image of the Father, the splendor of His glory, and the figure of 
His substance. From the Father and the Son as from a burning fire 
springs the living flame of love, who is the Holy Spirit, the good Spirit 
of the Father, the Spirit of truth, the Paraclete, the gift of God and the 
giver of life. 

God made this world of creatures because of His pure benevolence 
and generosity, without need or profit to Himself. Through these won- 
derful works He manifests His mercy and justice. He shares with them 
His divine perfections of beauty, truth, and goodness, and in them 
shows forth His glory by making them like Him, who is full of glory 
in Himself. 

This glorious and all-perfect God is our Father. He is the supreme 
principle of our being; He is our supreme Ruler. Of His own free will 
and by the wisdom and power of His goodness He has created us, and 
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by grace He has adopted us as His children. Through His beloved Son, 
the Word made flesh, He has manifested Himself to us, and by the 
Paraclete as a loving parent He has taught us His ways. He has re- 
vealed His holy will to us and has commanded us to be like Him, per- 
fect as He is perfect. This is the supreme and ultimate purpose of our 
being. We exist in order to know our heavenly Father, to honor Him 
with filial love and fear, and so to be forever happy with Him. This is 
eternal life: this loving knowledge of our heavenly Father, and of 
Jesus Christ whom He has sent to save us from sin and eternal death. 


Perfect knowledge and love of God are the goal of a lifetime. We 
cannot attain it in a single act, nor can we attain it here in this world. 
The invisible things of God are indeed manifested to us through our 
understanding of the visible creation. The beauty and goodness of the 
creatures are enough to fill our minds with admiration and our hearts 
with songs, hymns, and spiritual canticles in praise of our Father. But 
this way of learning is slow and difficult, and there are many truths 
concerning God which cannot be discovered through these clues which 
represent the divine beauty most inadequately. The clear vision of God 
in all His perfection is not for us in this life. He does not appear to us, 
and we cannot see Him as He is, and so we cannot perfectly be like 
Him now. Nevertheless this is the time for growth and learning. God 
has been pleased to come to us in human form and to teach us all that 
we need to know for the present about Himself. Our heavenly Father 
sent His beloved Son as our good Master whom we should most firmly 
believe, so that through Him, the author and finisher of faith, we may 
know the mysteries of the divine being and God’s mercy in our regard, 
Through the example and instruction of this good Master, and with 
the supernatural aids of His Holy Spirit, we can learn to love and honor 
our Father, and thus grow in perfection. 


All that our Savior did and taught is the example of perfection for 
us to follow. He came into the world to do the will of His heavenly 
Father, not His own will. The Father commanded Him to go save the 
world and bring it more abundant life through His most bitter suffer- 
ing and glorious resurrection. He obeyed, and until all was consum- 
mated, to the last drop, He drank the chalice which the Father gave 
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Him to drink. He was betrayed and denied by those who had received 
special proofs of His love and friendship. He, the true King, was cruel- 
ly mocked, scourged, and crucified, in order that by the merits and 
power of His death our sins might be forgiven and we might be ad- 
mitted into the kingdom of His love. From the rock-sealed tomb He 
rose in glory so that we might rise with Him to a new life of grace and 
truth. All this the Beloved was ready and willing to do for us out of 
reverence for our Father. Greater love than this no one could have. 
The Father so loved the world that He gave His own Son for the life 
of the world. The Son so loved us that He delivered Himself to death 
by our hands for us. The Father loves the Son because He gives His 
life for the salvation of many. The Son loves the Father and glorifies 
Him with praise and gratitude, doing always the things that are pleas- 
ing to Him. He asks the Father for us, and is graciously heard because 
of His reverence for the Father. He knows the Father and declares 
Him to us. For love of the Father He renews the great command- 
ments of love, teaching us that we must love God with our whole mind 
and heart and soul, and with all our strength, and our neighbor as our- 
selves, even as He has loved us. 


He loved us first, not as if we had first loved Him, and He loved us 
to the end. He emptied Himself for us, hiding the glory of His divinity 
in the body of our humanity. For us He humbled Himself and was 
obedient even to death on the cross. When we were lost in sin, He 
came seeking us like the good Shepherd He is. He carried us on His 
wounded shoulders with the cross, and brought us back to our Father’s 
house. He had compassion on the multitudes and gave them bread in 
the desert. He healed the sick, the lame, the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
and did all things well. He ate and drank with sinners in order to heal 
their spiritual wounds and restore them to the life of truth and love. He 
invited the little children to come to Him, and tenderly embraced and 
blessed them. In all these things He was showing us His infinite good- 
ness. He was teaching us the lessons of love for God and for one an- 
other, and showing us how to do everything out of reverence for God 
and to please Him. 


God is the unfailing source of all good, to whom we should be 
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bound with the strongest ties of faith and love. He is the true ultimate 
end, the goal of our life, the perfect good who alone can make us happy 
and to whom our every choice should be referred and directed. 
Through neglect of Him we can offend and lose Him, and this is the 
greatest misfortune that can befall us. By believing Him and humbly 
submitting to Him in a reasonable service of honor and obedience, we 
can regain Him and be restored to His friendship. Through divine 
faith and hope and particularly by love we are joined to the very foun- 
tain of life, and drink our first refreshing draughts of eternal happiness. 
Through faith we see darkly but truly the majesty of our heavenly 
Father. He is the perfect and all-holy God, the Being of highest ex- 
cellence, the Superior to whom we are subject, the creator and master 
on whom we depend for our being and happiness. Our heavenly Father 
has special dominion over us because He created us in His own image 
and likeness, and adopted us as His children. He is our supreme bene- 
factor and ruler, and hence He has a special claim to our love and honor. 

All honor and glory is due to God because of His supreme excel- 
lence. We cannot honor Him as much as He deserves to be honored, 
but we can and should honor Him according to the means at our dis- 
posal, and in ways which are acceptable to Him. We honor God by 
acknowledging His excellence, and this we accomplish fittingly when 
we act out of reverence for Him and do what is pleasing to Him. He 
is our Father to whom we should cling with filial love and fear, and 
whom we should honor with obedience and a reasonable service. We 
love and serve God when we keep His commandments, and the proof 
of our love is the obedience and honor we give Him. There is a special 
virtue by which we honor God and serve Him out of reverence due to 
Him as our supreme Lord and Father. This virtue is called religion. 

Unlike the virtues of faith, hope, and charity, referred to above, reli- 
gion does not have for its object God Himself but the debt owed to 
God. It is, therefore, not a theological but a moral virtue. Indeed, it 
is the highest of the moral virtues, because, of them all, it comes closest 
to what is best in man’s life—his end or goal, God. 

By religion we show reverence to God because He is our Father, 
the supreme principle of our being. In every act of religion we both 
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honor and serve God. We honor or worship Him by acknowledging 
His supreme excellence. We serve Him by subjecting ourselves to Him, 
acknowledging His dominion over us and submitting ourselves to Him 
and to the fulfillment of His will. Whenever we do anything out of 
reverence for God, whether we offer ourselves or something else to 
Him, we proclaim the divine excellence and our own subjection to God, 
and thus both worship and serve Him in the same act of religion. 


Honor is most strictly due to God on account of His excellence, and 
we can never honor Him too much, because He is infinitely deserving 
of honor. Even when we have done all we should, we are unprofitable 
servants who can do nothing for His advantage. The best we can do is 
for His external glory and our own advantage. Each thing attains its 
perfection by being subject to its proper superior. The disciple is per- 
fect when he is like his master, the body is perfected by subjection to 
the soul or principle of life, and our human actions by subjection to 
reason. Through reverence for God we submit ourselves in thought 
and affection to Him and thus we are made perfect, as children subject 
to a wise and loving Father. 


The principal acts of religion are spiritual and internal acts, because 
God is a spirit, and true adorers adore Him in spirit and truth. But in 
order to lift our minds to God and be united to Him, we need the help 
of material things. Our thoughts and affections arise naturally from 
sensory experience, and we express our intentions by outward acts and 
motions. From the visible world we pass to the invisible, and by exter- 
nal signs we manifest the thoughts of our heart. Hence in the divine 
worship we use certain material things, external words and actions, as 
signs by which the mind is excited to the spiritual acts of knowledge, 
love, and reverence for God. But these external acts of religion are 
secondary, and have meaning only in relation to the internal ones. The 
external sacrifice which is offered to the, divine majesty—whatever it 
may be: action, word, or thing—is a sign of the internal sacrifice of a 
humble and contrite heart bowing down in reverence for our heavenly 


Father. 


These acts both internal and external which we perform out of rever- 
ence for God are the matter and object of religion, whereas the divine 
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excellence which we thus honor and serve is the end and purpose of 
religion. The acts of reverence which we perform are the cult by which 
we honor and serve God and come to closer union with Him. In or- 
dinary language, we cultivate those things which we judge worthy of 
careful consideration. We cultivate our fields and gardens to make 
them fruitful. There is a cult of the home by which it is made com- 
fortable and pleasing and of the body to keep it clean and beautiful. 
We cultivate our friends with signs of love and appreciation, and our 
superiors with signs of respect. By religion we offer a fitting cult to 
God, particularly through things which pertain specially to the divine 
worship as determined for us by our Savior. The more solemn acts of 
worship instituted by Christ or the Church are called the liturgy or 
liturgical rites. These include the holy sacrifice of the Mass, the admin- 
istration and reception of the sacraments, the Divine Office, and other 
official prayers of the Church. But besides these great acts of worship, 
anything we do out of reverence for God and as a reasonable service 
of Him is also an act of religion, and by this very fact has an added 
dignity. 

The acts by which we cling to God in faith, love, and longing for 
our heavenly home reach out spiritually and touch God Himself. Other 
actions by which we do things for self or neighbor do not immediately 
attain to God. Nevertheless all these acts can and should be ordained 
to God because we must act for some ultimate end, and only God is 
the right end. When we are indebted to others, it is good both for us 
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Him too much, nor even enough. What we can and should do is honor 
Him in every act, by performing every act out of reverence for Him. 
Whether we eat or drink or whatever we do, we should do it all for 
the honor and glory of God. This is the secret of sanctity. 


Sanctity implies both purity and strength. Things are pure when they 
are clean and free from dross. When our intention is pure it is cen- 
tered in God, and when our minds are clean they rise freely to God. 
But when we are involved in earthly things and adhere to them with 
inordinate affection, our minds are soiled. To be joined to God and 
honor Him, we must free ourselves and withdraw as much as possible 
from lower things. We must lift our thoughts and intentions far 
above created things and always seek God’s face. He is our ultimate 
end and first principle, to whom we should adhere so steadfastly that 
nothing will ever separate us from Him. This sanctity by which we 
apply our minds and acts to God with a strong and pure intention to 
honor Him is the same thing essentially as religion. By it we offer to 
God fitting honor not only through the things which pertain specially 
to the divine worship, but also through every act, whether great or 
small, which we perform out of reverence for Him. In this way our 
whole life becomes religious and holy. 


2. Marriage as a religious state of life. Marriage was instituted by 
God that His true adorers might be increased and preserved on earth 
and brought to eternal life. God made the first man right. He was 
perfect in bodily strength and vigor and endowed with most precious 
gifts of nature and grace. He was lord of all the creatures of earth, 
and master of his own body and mind. He enjoyed familiar converse 
with God, and as the priest of nature he offered for himself and for 
the whole world an acceptable sacrifice of praise, gratitude, and rever- 
ence for our heavenly Father. But still man was incomplete, and could 
not alone produce others like himself who would be able to carry on 
the worship of God. Since it was not good for man to be alone, God 
made woman as a helpmate for him in the work of procreation and 
education of children. God instituted marriage in order that by carnal 
generation and parental discipline His people might be multiplied and 
His worshipers brought to perfection. 
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The good of offspring is the principal good which man cannot at- 
tain alone, and which requires the cooperation of man and woman. 
But the end of marriage is not merely procreation. The parents who 
under God are the source and cause of the child are charged with the 
right and duty to care for him in body and mind. He is theirs to be 
cherished and nourished, and to be educated in the knowledge and 
service of God. To accomplish this arduous, lifelong task and fulfill 
the duty entrusted to them by God, parents must remain faithful to 
their children and to each other. Such was the original purpose of 
God, and this is the new law of Christ. Thus the family is established 
and preserved as a fountain of life and an abiding center of happiness. 
The family is a natural, religious society whose members are bound 
together by the most intimate ties of flesh and blood, in dependence 
on one another and on God. The hearthstone is an altar on which 
the sacrifice of gratitude and reverence for God, the Author of life, 
is offered daily. 


The marriage bond and the more abundant life which it brings 
provide new motives and new opportunities for offering worship to 
God. The mutual love and fidelity of husband and wife, their com- 
panionship and mutual service, are immense blessings from God, and 
the source of immeasurable joys which urge generous hearts to praise 
and reverence for the Giver of every good and perfect gift. In the 
procreation and education of their children, parents cooperate with 
God in one of His noblest works, and therein they find new causes of 
joy and added reasons for worship. As God sees in us His own image 
and loves us, so parents see in their children the image of each other 
and of God, and thus love, joy, and reverence are magnified in them. 


Marriage is something sacred by its very nature, because it is a 
fountain of human life and happiness which depends primarily upon 
God, our first principle and last end. By the permanence of the mar- 
riage bond which binds husband and wife to a lifetime of mutual love 
and service for the welfare of their children, marriage is a distinct 
state of life. By its divine institution and ultimate purpose, marriage is 
a religious state of life. God Himself made man and woman, and made 
woman of man in such a way that she was flesh of his flesh and bone 
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of his bone. God joined them in marriage so that they might be two 
in one flesh and thus be fruitful and increase His true adorers. He 
joined them even closer in love and reverence, and made between 
them a spiritual bond and a union which symbolizes the great union 
of human nature with the divine in the Incarnation, and also the 
spiritual marriage of Christ and His Church to form the mystical body. 
It is incredible that even the first man and woman did not know this 
spiritual meaning of marriage. 

Particularly for Christians, marriage is a religious state of life, be- 
cause for them matrimony is a true sacrament of the new law and a 
special symbol of the union of Christ with His members. In Christ 
and His Church, matrimony is a great sacrament and a holy mystery. 
As a sacred sign it signifies the passion of Christ which is the cause of 
our regeneration and sanctification. As Christ offered Himself upon 
the altar of the cross for our salvation, so man and woman offer them- 
selves in Christian marriage to each other under God for the good of 
offspring in a life of mutual love and service. Christian marriage signi- 
fies also and causes the grace of Christ in the married couple, and the 
eternal happiness which they hope to obtain through the merits of 
Christ. The marriage ring symbolizes the bond of love which unites 
them to each other in God, and makes of them an inseparable union 
of life and mutual service, as Christ is inseparably united to His mys- 
tical body and never ceases to vivify it and sanctify it with His Holy 


| Spirit. The joys of married life and the Christian family are a fore- 


taste and a pledge of eternal happiness at the marriage feast of the 
heavenly Bridegroom with all the blessed members of His mystical 
body. 

Christian marriage is a holy and religious state of life. In it the 
Christian man and woman are bound not only to each other but also 
to God with new ties of dependence, gratitude, love, and reverence. 
By it they’ receive the unceasing and much needed help of sacramental 
grace in order to sanctify all the actions of their married life. For these 
reasons Christian marriage is a great good, both lawful and honorable 
in itself. 


However, marriage is not always and in all cases expedient. At the 
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beginning of the human race and so long as the people of God had to 
be multiplied by carnal generation, marriage was expedient and even 
necessary. But now under the new law of grace the people of God 
are increased not by generation of the flesh but rather by regeneration 
of water and the Holy Spirit. Hence marriage is no longer as neces- 
sary as it was before the advent of Christ, who came to show us a bet- 
ter way of life. 


Nevertheless, even under the new law marriage remains not only 
lawful in itself but also expedient for many. After we have been 
regenerated by baptism, and grace has begun to heal the wounds of 
our nature and to transform our lowly body into the likeness of the 
risen Christ, concupiscence still remains in us although it does not pre- 
dominate. The spirit is willing to delight in spiritual goods, but the 
body is strongly inclined to its own works, to material things and 
earthly pleasures. These inclinations urge men and women to marry 
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and to give their children in marriage. To overcome earthly consid- 
erations entirely and rise to a more perfect manner of life requires 
greater virtue than can usually be found. Not all persons desire the 
heights, nor do all desire to climb by the same path, but one in one 
way and another in another way, each according to the gifts which 
he has received from God. Hence it is often expedient that con- 
cupiscence be partly indulged and partly overcome, and this is done 
when men and women are not entirely led by concupiscence, but 
rather subject it to reason according to the laws of marriage and 
Christian life. When marriage is ordained to the good of the off- 
spring to be generated and educated for the worship of God and to 
mutual love and respect under God, it is a religious state of life which 
is lawful and expedient for many. Every act of such a life, if per- 
formed in charity and out of reverence for God, the Author of life, 
is a religious and charitable act which merits its eternal weight of 
glory. Considering the various circumstances of persons and things, 
marriage is the state of life best suited for many who can serve God 
in the more ordinary ways, and grow in love and reverence for Him 
through human love and service. 

























But in accordance with the example of Christ and our Blessed Moth- 
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er and the teaching of St. Paul and the Church, virginity must be 
honored as better in itself than marriage. This is not because it is 
virginity, but because it is dedicated to God for the purpose of hon- 
oring Him and serving Him better. Under the new law of grace the 
people of God are to be gathered together by spiritual regeneration 
rather than propagated by carnal generation. Hence even those who 
are already married are advised by St. Paul to serve God and neighbor 
as other Christs, and not prefer the works of the flesh. Time is short 
and the days are evil. We have no lasting city here: the world and its 
concupiscence pass away. Transitory riches and pleasures are as noth- 
ing in comparison to eternal ones. This is the time for virginity, and 
all who can preserve it have the divine invitation and help to do so. 
Not all can take this advice, but all who can should do so. They are 
truly happy whose desire is to avoid the ties of earthly marriage, 
whose solicitude is to serve God with a pure and simple heart, and 
whose intention is to please God alone. 

Those who are married have a heavy burden to carry. They have 
the yoke of marriage and carnal subjection to each other: something 
which can become a bitter and humiliating servitude. In addition the 
married couples have many worldly cares that are wearisome and dis- 
tracting. They must provide for each other, for their home and 
children, for their business and social position. Misunderstandings, 
frustrations, sickness, and the death of loved ones cut short all earthly 
joys. Worldly occupations interfere with attendance at divine service 
and with consideration of divine things, and offer impediments to the 
reception of the better spiritual gifts and treasures of the divine gen- 
erosity. Even though their principal intention remains fixed on God, 
married persons must of necessity divide their attention and their 
works and serve the world at least in part. 


Those who hold fast to virginity for the love and service of God 
and neighbor have something better and more useful than marriage. 
Theirs is the more honorable state. The virginal life is angelic. Its 
purity is a diamond which ornaments the soul and makes it strong. 
The freedom of virginity is a sweet delight. It is less dangerous than 
marriage, because the wounded flesh is an enemy of the spirit, and 
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when the flesh has been mortified an enemy of the spirit has been 
killed. The unmarried can more completely and freely devote them- 
selves to the service of God without dividing their works with the 
world and the flesh. They have greater facility for attending to the 
things of God, and thus can more easily and more abundantly produce 
the fruits of sanctity in body and spirit. They can abound in works 
of mercy and rejoice in the Holy Ghost. Virginity enables us to draw 
near to God. It espouses us to Christ and prepares us for the eternal 
marriage with Him. There is no lover like the Son of God, the Word 
who breathes Love, who nourishes His loved ones with His own flesh 
and blood, gives them His heart with all its treasures, clothes them 
with the shining garments of His purity and justice, and adorns them 
with the jewels of His virtues: the pearl of His charity, the emerald 
of His humility, the fiery sapphires of His truth and wisdom. 

Marriage is good, but virginity is the better good. Virginity is 
good for the mind, which it establishes in peace. It is good for the 
body, which it frees from servitude. It frees us also from concern 
about worldly things, and enables us to give to God an undivided 
service. Hence according to the promise of Christ, virginity merits 
a hundredfold reward in this life, and a special crown with the com- 
panions of the spotless Lamb in heaven. 

3. Religion as a state of perfection. By the virtue of religion we 
offer acts of worship to God, and can also ordain all the acts of all the 
other virtues for the divine honor and service. In this way all our 
acts can become acts of religion, and our whole life becomes religious. 
If we devote our whole life to the service of God, our whole life will 
pertain to religion. Hence it is that those who dedicate themselves 
entirely to the divine service are called religious in a special sense, 
and their state of life is called the religious state or religion. 

These persons offer themselves completely as a sacrifice or a holo- 
caust to God. They immolate all they have received from Him: body 
and soul, life and substance, reserving nothing for themselves. This 
complete giving of the self to God pertains to the perfection of hu- 
man life, because our perfection consists in entire union with God by 
knowledge, love, and reverent service. The essential part of our per- 
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fection consists in divine love, or charity. By charity we are united 
to God, the fountain of all good, and become one with Him in a true 
union of friendship. When we love Him we keep His command- 
ments, particularly the great commandment, which is to love Him 
with all our heart, mind, and soul, and with all our strength, and our 
neighbor for His sake. The perfection of charity consists in perfect 
conformity of our will with the will of God, and in perfect fulfill- 
ment of all the commandments. To attain this perfection of charity 
we must overcome the concupiscence of the eyes and of the flesh and 
the pride of life. We must avoid the snares of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, and hold fast to God with pure and simple devotion to 
His service. Religious are persons who devote themselves entirely to 
the divine service, and thus dedicate themselves to the things which 
pertain to the perfection of charity. Consequently their state of life 
is a state of perfection. 

This, however does not mean that all religious are perfect in char- 
ity. They are not required to be perfect before they become reli- 
gious, or to become perfect as soon as they become religious. It sim- 
ply means that they intend perfection as the end of their life and 
striving, and in this sense they are perfectionists. It is because they 
wish to be perfect that they leave all things and follow Christ. 

The religious state is a means to an end, not the ultimate end itself. 
It was instituted by the example and instructions of Christ principally 
for the attaining of perfection in charity. It is a school of love and a 
way of life designed to lead to perfect charity by the plainest, short- 
est, and most direct route. The essential idea of the religious state is 
to facilitate the attaining of perfect charity by removing the obstacles 
which impede or prevent its attainment. When we remove the im- 
pediments to perfect charity, we remove also the occasions of sin, 
which are enemies to charity. This removal of the causes of sin not 
only safeguards innocence but also helps to perfect penance. Hence 
religious life is suited not only for the just who are already perfect, 
but also for sinners who need and desire penance in order to attain 
perfection. 

The religious state of life is a life of discipline and exercise for the 
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attainment of perfect charity. It is a school which specializes in the 
teaching and practice of divine love. The student who enters school 
does not claim to be learned and practiced already, but to be learning 
or to desire to learn. So also the religious who enters the state of per- 
fection does not profess that he is perfect already, but that he is striv- 
ing for perfection. He who works for an end is not necessarily al- 
ready in possession of the end, but he must in some way be tending 
toward it. The religious may not be perfect already, but he must tend 
toward perfect charity and work for it. He is not obliged to perform 
heroic acts which presuppose perfect charity, nor is he obliged to em- 
ploy all the means by which perfection can be attained. But he is 
obliged to use the general means required by the religious state, and 
also the particular means which are imposed by the rule of his insti- 
tute. Moreover, he must not despise other means of perfection, or 
more perfect works than his own, because this would be to close his 
mind and to stunt his spiritual growth. 


For the attainment of perfection there are certain counsels which 
Christ has given and which in practice free the whole life of man from 
worldly affairs. These are the means which all religious must observe, 
because those who fight for the kingdom of God must not involve 
themselves in worldly business. In religious life we must climb the 
heights and attain the perfection of charity. To accomplish this we 
must travel light without encumbrances. We must be free of earthly 
ties and not be burdened by worldly possessions in order to fly to 
God with the undivided heart which perfect charity requires. We 
love God less if we love anything along with Him but not for Him. 


The possession of worldly goods or riches is apt to ensnare the 
mind and make us love them. Experience shows that often goods are 
loved more when they are actually possessed than when they are 
merely desired. The rich youth in the Gospel turned away sad, be- 
cause he had great possessions which he loved and did not wish to 
give away. It is comparatively easy not to desire riches which we do 
not possess, but to give up the ones we do possess is like cutting off 
an arm or leg. The possession of riches increases the greedy appetite 
and makes us love and desire them more vehemently. It distracts the 
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mind from spiritual things and easily attaches us to earthly ones apart 
from God. Hence for the attaining of perfect charity the first and 
fundamental means is voluntary poverty. Christ tells those who desire 
to be perfect to go sell all they have and give to the poor and come 
follow Him. 


For those who give up all they possess for Christ, there is great 
advantage to be gained and no spiritual or bodily harm to be feared. 
Poverty is a source of spiritual danger only if it is not voluntary, but 
unwillingly suffered and imposed upon us. Those who desire riches 
meet with many temptations, and many sins are committed in order 
to attain an increase in wealth. Moreover, riches themselves are a 
spiritual danger, because the love of them increases in those who have 
them. But those who embrace voluntary poverty have cut off such 
affections and desires, and they are free from concern about treasures 
which can perish or be lost or stolen. In so doing they do not expose 
themselves to bodily harm, because they seek first the kingdom of 
heaven and trust in divine providence to supply the little which they 
need in this world. 


It would be very unreasonable for a man to use up all his possessions 
through intemperance, or without utility to himself. But it is entirely 
reasonable to give up riches in order to be free from worry and spirit- 
ual danger, or in order to devote oneself to the contemplation of di- 
vine things and to the service of God and neighbor. Material riches 
are not of much avail for the contemplative life, and rather impede it, 
because solicitude about them destroys the peace of mind which is 
necessary for contemplation. It is difficult to be rich and virtuous, 
because riches impede the perfection of charity by distracting us from 
God and capturing our affections. The solicitude of the world and 
the fallacy of riches choke out the word of God, and prevent good 
desires from entering the heart. It is difficult for the rich to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, and impossible for those who love riches and 
place their trust in them. Anyone who possesses riches and does not 
love them unduly has received great virtue from God; his virtues are 
greater than his riches, and indeed are his true riches. 


Voluntary poverty is more useful than riches because it helps us to 
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attain perfect charity, by which we are ordained to perfect happiness. 
To those who sell all they have and give to the poor, Christ has 
promised treasure in heaven which cannot be lost or stolen. Those 
who embrace voluntary poverty are rich in spiritual goods, because 
by unfailing rule heavenly gifts are given to all who deny themselves 
in earthly matters for God’s sake. Such poor are free to help others 
by spiritual works of mercy and may even work or beg in order to 
give alms of all they receive. They are like Christ, who though He 
was rich became poor for our sake, that we might be made rich. 

The man who desires to serve God with an undivided heart shuns 
everything that would impede him from devoting himself entirely to 
God. The use of marriage is an obstacle which prevents the soul from 
entirely tending to the divine service, and involves a man’s whole life 
in worldly affairs. Hence the religious state requires chastity of body 
and soul. The desires of the flesh are so strong and carnal pleasures 
so vehement that they distract the mind from spiritual things. They 
easily cast the soul down from the heights of spiritual activity and 
engage it in the service of the body. Frequent experience of these 
pleasures, far from lessening concupiscence, rather tends to increase 
it and permits it more and more to occupy the mind. Furthermore, 
the care of wife and children, of home and the things required for 
their support, takes much time and effort, and makes a person solic- 
itous for the things of the world. He who is without a wife is free to 
attend to the things of the Lord in order to be holy in body and spirit 
and pleasing to God. But he who has a wife is solicitous for the things 
of the world, considering how he can please his wife. His attenticn 
and works are divided, and he cannot fully devote himself to God. 
We know not the day nor the hour when the heavenly Bridegroom 
will come, but we do know that he who has married a wife is not so 
free to accept the invitation to the heavenly marriage. 

The standard of Christian perfection has been set by Christ Him- 
self. He calls us to follow Him not only in poverty and chastity, but 
also in obedience. For us men and for our salvation He humbled Him- 
self and was obedient unto death. He gathered His disciples around 
Him to teach them how to pray, and He urged them to learn of Him 
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because He was meek and humble of heart. He was the Master in 
that first school of perfection, teaching His disciples to love one an- 
other as He had loved them. 

In religious communities these same lessons of love and obedience 
are still taught and learned. The religious state is a school in which 
to tend to perfect charity by determined discipline and exercise. A 
disciple needs the direction and instruction of his master and should 
be subject to him. Religious life is a condition of discipline and sub- 
jection for which obedience to superiors is required. The religious 
must be subject to the direction and command of another in those 
things which pertain to the life of religion. This life is essentially an 
offering of the whole self to God in obedience. No greater gift can 
be given to God than that a man subject his own will to another for 
God’s sake. This is a magnanimous act of devotion which calls for a 
living faith in God and confidence in His providence, great love and 
reverence for God and great humility. 

Religious obedience extends beyond the things that are ordinarily 
required of us for salvation, and reaches to things that pertain to the 
acquiring of perfection. This obedience includes the disposition of the 
whole life of the religious, and is thus universal. However, it does not 
extend to all acts in particular, because some acts are indifferent and 
have no bearing on religious life. By being thus subject to another, 
the whole life of the religious is at the service of God. Because he is 
under the direction of another, the religious is freed from personal 
concern over what he will do or where he will go. The fact that he 
assumes the obligation of doing things for God which may be dis- 
pleasing in themselves, or may become so, makes them all the more 
pleasing to God, because the intention is purer. The religious freely 
assumes the obligation to do for God things which he would not oth- 
erwise do, and in this obedience finds an exercise and a discipline 
which lead to perfect charity, which prefer God’s will to our own. 
This is why obedience is greater than sacrifice, and wins the reward 
of eternal life. 


Poverty, chastity, and obedience are efficient means to Christian 
perfection and have therefore been counseled by Christ, who has 
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commanded us all to be perfect. However, the observance of these 
counsels as means to perfect charity does not constitute a state of life 
unless we assume the obligation to observe them. This obligation is 
not imposed upon anyone by law, but comes of our own initiative by 
vows freely made to God. The religious state requires that one be 
bound by vow to observe these general means of discipline for the 
attaining of perfection. 

A vow implies a certain obligation to do or omit something. The 
obligation of a vow comes from the fact that it is a promise to God. 
When we promise something, we determine and ordain what we shall 
do or omit for another, and we bind ourselves to fulfill what we have 
promised. A promise reasonably made presupposes that we have duly 
considered the matter and intend to fulfill it. We can make a vow or 
promise to God secretly in the depths of our soul, but the vows of 
religion are made publicly so that we will be urged to fulfill them not 
only out of fear of God but also out of reverence for men. 

When we promise something to man, it is for his advantage. Not 
only the thing promised but also the promise itself is useful to him, 
because it assures him beforehand of what we shall do or omit for 
him. What is given to God is added to the giver, and more besides, 
because God is a faithful and generous rewarder. We cannot give 
Him anything needed by Him, who is rich in every grace; nor can 
we assure Him of anything beforehand, who sees everything before 
it happens. It is useful for us to make a vow, because by it we de- 
termine our will and bind ourselves to do what is good and expedient, 
whether this is something already commanded or, more fittingly, 
something over and above what is ordinarily required for salvation. 
A vow is a certain promise made to God by which we ordain to Him 
and to His service what we have promised. By the virtue of religion 
we ordain our actions to the service of God out of reverence for Him, 
and hence the making of a vow pertains to religion. This act of prom- 
ising God is a religious act, even though the thing promised does not 
always directly pertain to religion. 


When we make a vow to God we do something more than merely 
intend to give what we have promised. We bind ourselves to give, 
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and in doing this we really give, not merely begin to give, because we 
determine and fix our will, which is the cause of giving. It is better 
to do the same work with a vow than without a vow, because the 
work is elevated by a vow to the dignity of an act of religion. The 
acts of the lesser virtues are more perfect when they are motivated by 
a greater virtue; and this is why even the slightest act done out of 
charity has great dignity and merits a great reward. Religion is the 
greatest of the moral virtues, and all that we do with a vow partakes 
of the dignity of religion. To fast and abstain with a vow, or to give 
alms, is better and more meritorious than to do the same without a 
vow, because the action then pertains to the divine worship and is a 
sacrifice pleasing to God inasmuch as it is done out of reverence for 
Him. Even virginity is praiseworthy not so much because it is virgin- 
ity but because it is dedicated to God. Moreover, he who vows and 
fulfills what he has promised submits himself more completely to God 
and becomes more perfect. He gives to God not only the thing prom- 
ised but also his power of choice in the matter. He binds himself to 
give, and gives his freedom not to give, and so he gives more by giving 
not only the fruit of his freedom but also the tree itself. Furthermore, 
in making a vow we determine and bind our will to do something 
good and expedient. This obligation or necessity to do good does not 
lessen our freedom but rather perfects us, and gives us a certain like- 
ness to the blessed in heaven, who are confirmed in good and cannot 
will any evil. The vow with its obligation comes from the determined 
intention of the will, and by fixing and binding the will to good it 
confirms and strengthens our will with a new bond. This naturally 
increases devotion and the joy of doing the good which we so much 
will to do. Even if the thing vowed should become burdensome and 
displeasing in itself, nevertheless if the will to fulfill the vow remains, 
our action is more meritorious than if done without a vow because the 
fulfilling of a vow is an act of religion. In a case like this we are hap- 
pily compelled by our vow to do the better good. 


By the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience the religious gives 


his whole life to God in the only way he can give it by a single act. 


It is a true holocaust when one offers to God all that he is and has, his 
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whole life, strength, knowledge, and freedom. God requires of us a 
persevering service, and only those who persevere until the end can 
be saved. The best way to assure perseverance in God’s service is to 
bind ourselves to Him by vows. These vows are cords of love and 
reverence which bind and strengthen our will to follow Christ and to 
give our whole being and life to God, even our liberty to do what 
would otherwise be lawful for us. To attain the prize of the supernal 
vocation in Christ, it is good and useful for us to give ourselves en- 
tirely to Him, and count as loss everything else that impedes us in our 
service. It is most pleasing to God that we thus bind ourselves to His 
service and no longer retain the freedom to abstain from those things 
which pertain to His honor and our perfection. 


The vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience make our life reli- 
gious both because of the vows and because of what is vowed for the 
divine service. The perfection of the religious state consists in the 
observance of these three vows, and all the actions of the religious are 
included within their scope. Religious life is a discipline and exercise 
for the attainment of perfection; it is also a manner of life by which 
for God’s honor we are freed from the solicitude of worldly cares, 
and it is a holocaust by which we offer ourselves entirely to God. As 
an exercise for tending to perfection, religious life requires that we 
remove whatever impedes us from totally tending to God with perfect 
charity. The chief impediments which hinder growth in charity are 
our desires for external goods and for sensory delights and the selfish 
inclinations of our will. These impediments are set aside by the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Worldly solicitude distracts and 
disturbs the mind chiefly concerning external goods, the care of wife 
and children, and the disposition of our own life and actions. The 
three vows of religion deliver us from these burdens and set us free 
to serve God with undivided attention. Our offering to God is com- 
plete and a holocaust when we give Him our worldly possessions 
through voluntary poverty, our body as a clean oblation through 
chastity, and our soul with all its powers and habits by submitting our 
will to Him in obedience. Through the vows all the acts of the reli- 
gious are centered in God. The purpose of the vows is to help us to 
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perfect charity and to perform the many interior acts of virtue which 
proceed from fruitful charity. The exterior acts of the religious are 
ordained to the fulfillment of the vows of poverty and chastity and 
to the ends of religion and religious life, the love and service of God 
and the works of mercy for the neighbor. All these are matters for 
obedience, by which the religious ordains his actions to the attainment 
of perfection according to the disposition of the superior. The reli- 
gious habit pertains to all three vows as a sign of obligation in God’s 
service, 

The principal vow is that of obedience. By obedience we give our 
will itself to God; and this is a greater good than our body or external 
things. What we do out of obedience is more pleasing to God than 
what we do of our own accord, because it is done not only to please 
Him but because it pleases Him. Under obedience many great serv- 
ices are rendered to God and the neighbor which might not other- 
wise be done. Moreover, obedience includes the other vows, and 
much more besides. By promising obedience we not only promise to 
live in voluntary poverty and chastity, but also to do all that is com- 
manded by our superiors according to the religious rule. Further- 
more, by obedience we honor God with actions that pertain more 
closely to charity, the end of religion, for instance, acts of worship, 
prayer, holy reading and study, and works of mercy toward our 
neighbor for God’s sake. Hence obedience gives more honor to God 
than the other vows, and is also more necessary for the directing of 
religious life. 


The religious state is chiefly designed for the attaining of perfect 
charity, which consists first in the love of God and secondarily in the 
love of neighbor. For this reason a religious should devote himself to 
God primarily and on His own account, by prayer, meditation, study, 
and contemplation of divine truths. But when there is need to do so, 
religious may work for the good of others out of charity, and by 
serving the neighbor for God’s sake they observe the precept of di- 
vine love. The contemplative life is concerned directly with the 
love of God, and consists in complete devotion of the mind and heart 
to Him. The active life is concerned directly with the love of neigh- 
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bor, and consists in helping him in his needs. But when we love our 
neighbor for God’s sake, the good which we do for others redounds 
to God’s honor, so that whatever we do for one of His least ones we do 
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for Him, and He considers it as such. These services for the good of ! 
the neighbor done for God’s sake are sacrifices by which God is hon- | "* 
ored. They are thus acts of religion and suitable for religious. Out of | ™ 
charity and compassion for the needs of others, religious may even Ne 
undertake worldly business and engage in secular affairs' either as man- | 8™ 
agers or as assistants, but they should have permission of their superi- fo: 
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by reading, study, and prayer. He is not idle who studies the word of 
God and meditates on it in his heart day and night. The worker in the 
field or shop is not more truly a worker than the student who spends 
long hours over his books and papers. Religious whose time is fully 
occupied in prayer and study, or who after having received sacred 
orders and the required jurisdiction devote themselves to teaching or 
preaching, have no time for manual labor and may be justly supported 
by others for whom they work and pray. Yet in special circumstances 
it may be more expedient for them to support themselves by some other 
work in order not to burden anyone, and to give a good example to 
others. 

Those who give to religious do so in order that these may more 
freely engage in religious works, in whose merits they hope to partici- 
pate. It is reasonable and lawful for religious to be supported by the 
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gifts of others if they pray, teach, or preach, or serve the altar or study 
for the general welfare. But they should not live by alms without 
necessity or public utility. 

Begging is an abject act which is fitting to one who is poor and 
needy and dependent upon others. To beg out of humility is good 
medicine for our pride, and gives an example of humility before others. 
Nevertheless it should be undertaken only with discretion, not out of 
greed or for ostentation, but for some reasonable necessity or utility, 
for needed means of support or for some public project. 


The clothing of religious should be in keeping with their humble 
state and circumstances. Poor clothes are a sign not only of poverty 
but also of sorrow, of penance, of contempt of the world and purity 
of mind. We should not by our manner of dress express either vain- 
glory, avarice, or negligence. Many religious wear a distinctive habit, 
but not all do so. Religious may wear poor and mean clothing either 
out of self-humiliation, or as an example to others, but also they may 
wear decent, ordinary clothing if this helps them in their works of piety 
and mercy toward others. 


The general characteristics of the religious state in which all reli- 
gious share alike are more important than the differences permitted by 
the Church. All religious devote themselves entirely to the divine 
service; all observe the essential vows of religion; all abstain from 
worldly affairs so far as their intention and affection of mind are con- 
cerned. Even though some are occupied in active works for the good 
of the neighbor, they are not seeking anything in the world but the 
divine honor, and they are striving to keep themselves immaculate from 
the world. The service of God continues in these works of mercy for 
God’s sake, and so these religious maintain their simplicity and single- 
ness of purpose. Because the neighbor is served in view of God and 
for His honor, such action in the world is derived from the contem- 
plation of divine things. Hence no religious is entirely deprived of the 
fruits of the contemplative life, whether engaged in the care of the 
sick, the poor and the orphans, or in teaching, preaching, and the works 
of the apostolate. 

But spiritual things are of greater value than material ones, and our 
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works are not all of equal dignity in themselves, apart from the love 
and reverence of the worker known only by God. The utility of the 
the neighbor is promoted more by things which pertain to the spiritual 
salvation of the soul than by those which relieve bodily needs. Spiritual 
alms are of more value than bodily ones, because they pertain more 
directly to the service of God, to whom the most acceptable sacrifice 
is zeal for souls. This does not mean that bodily needs should be 
neglected; for in cases of necessity it may be even more urgent to re- 
lieve them than to give spiritual alms. Still it is greater to defend the 
faithful with spiritual means against the errors of heretics and the 
temptations of the devil than to fight for them with material arms 
against an enemy. Teaching, preaching, explaining, and defending 
sacred truth are directly ordained to the salvation of souls; hence these 
are the chief works of the active life, which looks to the good of the 
neighbor. The work of teaching and preaching the sacred truths, 
whether by tongue or by pen, is a great work of religion for which 
religious are suited when they have been specially prepared for it and 
when they act under the direction of the proper authorities. In this 
way they are helpers of their superiors in the hierarchy of the Church, 
and they remain in their state of subjection and discipline. 


All religious have some leisure for study, meditation, and quiet con- 
templation of divine truth and the word of God. Study is a discipline 
most useful both for the works of the contemplative life and for those 
of the active life. The study of sacred doctrine is a direct aid to con- 
templating, because it enlightens the mind in regard to the truths of 
divine faith, which are the matters for contemplation, and it enables 
us to avoid errors, which are obstacles to contemplation because they 
obscure the divine truth. By assiduous study we can learn much about 
the adorable and lovable perfections of God, the wisdom and charity 
of Christ, His sweet humility and heroic fortitude, and about the spot- 
less purity and deep compassion of our Blessed Mother. These are the 
truths that nourish our love and reverence for God, and the frequent 
thought of them disposes us to receive the light and breath of the Holy 
Spirit who inspires our loving consideration of God and gives it the 
divine vitality of contemplation. 
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Study is useful and even necessary also for the works of the active 
life. To perform the works of mercy, whether spiritual or bodily, we 
need both knowledge and piety. In teaching, preaching, caring for 
the sick and the poor, we cannot give what we do not have. The or- 
dinary source of learning, including sacred learning, is study. Further- 
more, study is a discipline which is useful for avoiding idleness, for 
curbing the desires of pleasure and greed, and for learning of obedience 
from the truth. To avoid curiosity and waste of time, religious should 
study chiefly the doctrines of faith and the truths which are needed 
for helping the neighbor. 

Certain religious devote themselves chiefly and almost exclusively 
to the works of the contemplative life, to divine worship, prayer, and 
the contemplating of divine truth. Others are occupied rather with 
the works of the active life. These need considerable material re- 
sources in order to carry on their life and work. Those religious who 
devote themselves to the contemplating of divine truth and giving to 
others the fruits of contemplation can have most solicitude for spiritual 
matters and can enjoy a corresponding poverty which permits the 
least concern about material things. 


Like poverty, solitude and silence are means to perfection, although 
they are suited for contemplation rather than for action. One who 
leads a solitary life should be sufficient for himself and already perfect 
in the abundance of his grace, or by previous discipline and exercise, 
otherwise his life would be very poor and dangerous, and less than 
human. The company of others helps us in acquiring perfection both 
by the instruction in divine things which they can give us, and by dis- 
cipline and example. Social life is thus necessary for acquiring per- 
fection, whereas a solitary life is suitable for those who are already 
perfect. Christ is in the midst of those who are gathered together in 
His name, and He lives in the heart of those who are more completely 
withdrawn from men and live in divine contemplation through the 
love of God. Those who are not yet perfect require a life of obedi- 
ence in company with others in order to advance in perfection. But 
the perfect are armed with obedience in the strength of their mind, 
and do most readily obey when the occasion arises. 
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The religious does not seek authority over others, or strive to put 
himself in the candlestick, but leaves the disposal of his life and activ- 
ities to the superiors. Figuratively speaking, he does not move hand or 
foot, tongue or pen, except under obedience. When assignments are 
not given him and he is left free of other duties, he spends his time in 
prayer or study, in silence and solitude. The solitary is not as a light 
uselessly hidden under a bushel, even though he may be learned and 
holy, because he has the best part in company with Christ, and he 
helps others by his prayers and by the example of his life withdrawn 
from the riches, pleasures, and cares of the world. 

Religious obedience places responsibility for the direction of reli- 
gious life on the superiors. Since this burden is too great for the or- 
dinary person to bear alone, the Church requires that each superior 
have certain councilors or assistants who will help in planning and 
directing the religious life and activities. Thus a discipline which is 
at once efficient and humane can be maintained, and a regrettable loss 
of time and resources avoided. 

The religious life is a spiritual exercise for the attaining of perfect 
charity through the observance of the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. By these means the great impediments to perfect charity 
are removed, and our affections are withdrawn from all worldly goods 
which could bind us to earthly matters, or which could lead us into sin. 
Hence the religious life is good not only for those who have been tried 
and exercised in keeping the commandments, but also for the less tried, 
the young and innocent and the sincerely repentant. 

To enter upon religious life is to embrace the better good. Religious 
life is a strict manner of life, over and above what is ordinarily re- 
quired for salvation. But it is also the best and safest, and therefore we 
are all invited to enter it by the generosity and mercy of Christ.? It 
is a supernatural state of life, and no one can live it trusting in his own 
strength alone. But with God’s abundant and daily help it can be done. 
By hoping in God our weakness is changed to strength, and we are 
given wings to fly in the way of perfection. With God’s help the 


*For a succinct exposition of the nature of religious vocation, consult St. Thomas, 
Contra Retrahentes, chap. 9. 
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strong can run these paths without labor, and the weak can walk with- 
out fatigue. If anyone has a special obstacle to entering religion, such 
as ill health or an obligation to others, it may be well to take counsel 
in the matter, but this should be sought from spiritual persons who will 
help and not impede progress in perfection. Unfortunately our family 
and friends are sometimes enemies of our spiritual good. It is very 
meritorious to induce others to lead a better life and to enter religion, 
not however with violence or deceit or indiscreet zeal. 

The desire to enter religion is certainly good and from God, the 
author of all good. To worry about leaving all and thus to delay un- 
necessarily in following Christ is to look backward and to make our- 
selves unfit for the kingdom of heaven. To be disciples of Christ, we 
must all renounce everything we have and follow Him. There can be 
no doubt that we should renounce, or that by renouncing we can have 
part with Christ and treasure in heaven. The only matter of doubt is 
whether what we do amounts to renouncing everything. This is more 
doubtful if we remain in the world than if we enter religion. 

Religion is the sweet yoke of Christ which enables us to avoid every 
disturbing desire, and frees us from the laborious paths of this world. 
Those who take this yoke upon themselves are promised the joy of 
the divine fruition and eternal rest for their souls. The noisy, confused, 
and confusing world is an enemy of the spirit. Many thousands of men 

| and women need the quiet and peace of the cloister, where they can 

‘find God, hold fast to Him, and never let Him go. The world, too, 

_ needs many thousands of religious men and women who by their pray- 
ers and penances will bring upon it the mercy of God, by their exam- 

| ple will teach it to appreciate spiritual goods, and by their enlightened 

‘instructions and kind ministrations will heal its spiritual wounds and 
cleanse its outward sores. 

| The great fields of the world are white with the harvest, and the 

workers are still too few. 

| W. H. Kang, O.P. 

_ Angelicum 

| Rome, Italy 











Sanctity in Lay Life 
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HERE are many people in the world today who wish to be saints. 

That fact is not surprising, for in every period of crisis, turbu- 
lence, great sin, and rising paganism, God has always raised up saints 
to meet the needs of the times. In this way His grace triumphs over 
the devil’s wiles. But in our age it has become evident, and has been 
stated repeatedly by the popes, that the world will be reformed by a 
multitude of apostles, by a body of lay people who will fulfill their 
mission of bringing grace to the temporal order, or, in other words, by 
a multitude of lay saints. It seems unlikely that there will be one saint 
towering over all in his stature. Rather, if it is admitted that the lay 
apostolate is the instrument of Providence to meet the particular needs 
of the times, it must be recognized that many apostles are needed. 
“Many apostles” means “many saints,” for it is impossible to conceive 
of true apostles devoid of charity, and charity is the yardstick of the 
saint. 

This article is written primarily for the lay people who have re- 
cognized that they have a vocation to sanctity and desire to follow 
their vocation. It is written especially for the young couple who have 
been married about a year, and who have as their ideal inscribed on 
their wedding rings: “Our life together hid with Christ in God.” They 
complain of “all the books written by and for Carmelites and Trap- 
pists,” and ask, “Isn’t there some rule for us for becoming saints in lay 
life?” This article is for them and for other lay people like them who 
are saints-in-the-making, and who are looking for the way to their 
goal. It is for those especially who, realizing that the religious life is 
the state of perfection, have sought to adapt its means to lay life, and 
often have failed. Consequently it will aim to compare the means given 
by God to religious to attain perfection with those (often quite dif- 
ferent) given by Him to lay people. Since we are talking about means, 
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evidently we are talking about those who are still along the way. For 
as they approach their goal it becomes apparent how little difference 
there is between a religious saint and a lay saint. They are both above 
rules, both lost in love, both wedded to Christ, both given over entirely 
to the glory of the Trinity. (For example, The Living Flame of Love 
which treats of the transformation of the soul in God was written by 
St. John of the Cross for a lay woman, but it would be equally applic- 
able to a religious who had attained to that lofty state.) 


But as this is an article for us who are trying to find a way to that 
end, it must deal with means. At the outset, since there is often mis- 
understanding on this point, we should note that the fact that lay peo- 
ple today are called in a particular way to be saints does not mean that 
the religious life is no longer the state of perfection. It certainly still is. 
To bring out the beauty and dignity of the lay vocation it is not neces- 
sary to attempt to dull the superior beauty and dignity of the religious 
life. The fact that lay people realize that they are called to be saints 
as lay people does not imply a disparagement of the religious life. 
“More lay saints” does not mean “fewer saints in religion”; rather does 
it mean that those Christians who are not called to religious life should 
become aware of the obligations they have along with religious of 
loving God with their whole heart and soul and mind and strength. 
Perfection for religious and laity alike lies in the fullness of charity, in 
doing the will of God perfectly, in becoming detached from all things 
and all creatures, and in dying completely to self in order to live only 
in Christ. The way of perfection for lay people as well as for religious 
means growing in grace, which is the life of God. It means living in- 
creasingly by faith, hope, and charity, and growing in docility to the 
Holy Spirit, so that His gifts operate fully and in their superhuman 
mode in us. In lay people as well as in religious His gifts of wisdom 
and understanding are not intended to remain latent but are to become 
ncreasingly active in their lives. God did not give these gifts with the 
dea that they should be frustrated; rather are they to reach their frui- 
tion in giving the soul in contemplation an intimate knowledge and 
love of God. Consequently lay people as well as religious are called to 
contemplation. We should not hesitate to say this. We do not intend 
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to play down sanctity for lay people; rather loving God to the full 
must be made the one aim of their lives. All their temporal concerns 
must be directed towards it. All their action must prepare them for the 


action of the Holy Spirit. 


But at once the question arises: How shall this be done? Where are 
the external helps for holiness? Where is the environment conducive 
to the development of saints? We have to admit, in looking at the 
world today, that everything is directed to the service of money and 
the deification of man, rather than to the service of God. Traveling 
in the subway one is aware of sex, glamor, pride, ambition, and thirst 
for material possessions, rather than any direction toward Christ. In- 
stead of an environment that would foster the spiritual life in us who 
are spiritually children, we have a society that ignores it, or stifles, or 
scorns it. Sometimes lay people are tempted to wonder: If we brought 
our children up in an unhealthy environment without proper food, 
rest, and air, we would not expect them to grow. How, then, can God 
expect us to grow up in the spiritual life without the proper conditions 
necessary to such growth? This is the question which is often in the 
minds of lay people who sincerely desire to be saints, who see quite 
definitely the superior means offered by the religious life and yet know 
that they are not called to it. 


There are two facts which we must consider here in answering that 
question. The first is that, although a Christian society is the good 
atmosphere for the development of saints, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary. The only thing absolutely necessary for sanctity is grace. A good 
natural environment does not make a saint; neither does a bad environ- 
ment completely hinder anyone from becoming a saint. Saints are made 
by the Holy Spirit; there is no reason to doubt His working simply 
because God’s providence has not set us in an ideal environment. 
This thought brings us to a second consideration. It is true that we 
shall not be utterly thwarted in our quest for sanctity by our environ- 
ment, but our environment does influence us. Consequently it is our 
obligation to form an environment, a society, that will be the proper 
temporal climate for spiritual growth. It is our obligation to make a 
social order suitable for Christians who are called to be saints. As a 
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result we cannot divorce our growth in the spiritual life from the 
society in which we live. Undoubtedly our present society tries its 
best to hinder us; but we must make a society that will be of positive 
help to our children. All lay people must have this sense of their social 
responsibility. They must know that, if they are to be saints, they have 
to bring Christ to their environment. They cannot keep Him locked 
up in their hearts and live. The only way for them to prevent their 
pagan environment from being a hindrance to them is for them to 
struggle manfully to make it Christian. 


Numerous opportunities for holiness are available in the world today 
in spite of the Christless age in which we live, and even because of that 
condition. It can be compared to the time of the apostles after Christ 
had left the earth. They were surrounded by paganism; their task 
seemed impossible; they were apparently alone and helpless. They 
were not clever or influential like their adversaries. They no longer 
had Christ to tell them what to do. The answer to their problem, of 
course, was the coming of the Holy Spirit. And that is the answer for 
lay people today. While Christ was on earth, the life of the apostles 
resembled the religious life. They had Christ with them to direct them 
(as a religious has his superior); they were formed by Him for their 
work; they had the companionship of one another, all interested in 
following Christ (as is a community of religious). But after Christ had 
left them, they were scattered. They were each allotted his task in the 
conversion of the world, and they went in different directions to per- 
form it. And the lay apostle today seems to be without Christ. Unlike 
the religious who has the Real Presence in his monastery or convent, 
the lay person has not the help of Christ’s sacramental presence in his 
immediate environment and moreover finds it difficult to discern Him 
in the faces of those he meets on the street. 


There is no doubt that God is giving great graces in the world today. 
External helps to sanctity may be lacking, but there is the inward 
brooding of the Holy Spirit in the souls that have been converted to 
Him. It is true that we have not a large number of canonized modern 
lay saints who can be imitated. There is no one to point to in answer 
to the plea of the young married couple: “If there was even one mod- 
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ern married saint we could imitate!” But many lay people have a 
desire to become saints, and that in itself is evidence of tremendous 
grace. An increasing number of lay people are desirous of becoming 
apostles (witness the growth of the specialized movements) aspiring to 
contemplation, and seeing in the life of prayer the sine qua non of their 
apostolate. All these facts are evidences of the stupendous activities of 


















the Holy Spirit. ing 

Unlike the aspirant to religious life who changes his state in life, |" | 
leaves his former environment, and publicly embraces a life of perfec- lay 
tion, the lay aspirant to sanctity who has been touched by grace starts I 
on the road to perfection in a hidden manner. His conversion or “turn- An 
ing to God” is interior, in the depths of his soul. His turning about inc 
face is psychological rather than external. It is not generally mani- tail 
fested by any extraordinary public action. Ordinarily he does not leave in 
his environment or change his state of life. God put him where he is, | “ 
and his conversion amounts to his saying that he agrees to serve God | 4c 
where he is. Instead of remaining a mediocre Catholic unduly intent | st¢ 





on getting money, feathering his nest, and being a social success, he 
turns his mind ever more toward knowing the mind of Christ and turns 
his will more forcefully towards seeking first the kingdom of God. 
To do these two things he must in union with Mary seek the aid of the 
Holy Spirit. He must seek His light and wisdom and strength. We 
cannot repeat too often how important a role the Holy Spirit has in 
lay sanctity today. For grace is necessary to overcome the obstacles 
to sanctity whether they proceed from our secularist godless education, 
from our bad natural environment, or from any other source. 
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The lay person has to seek the light of the Holy Spirit especially 
because, once desiring sanctity, he has no rule to follow. The young 
religious has a rule, approved by the Church as being capable of lead- 
ing him to perfection if followed faithfully, but the lay person seems 
to be treading unexplored territory. For his rule he must seek contin- 
ually the mind of Christ. In relation to the problems of his life he may 
have the help of a spiritual director. However, even with the aid of a 
good director, a rule of life still is difficult because the surroundings 
and happenings in most lay people’s lives are unpredictable and un- 
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stable. Then, too, in religious life a religious lives under a superior who 
knows from personal experience the exact conditions of the subject’s 
life. But the lay person has to make his own application of the director’s 
advice to varying circumstances. However, people who belong to 
Catholic Action cells have the help of one another in observing the 
problems of their lives, judging them in the light of Christ, and work- 
ing out a common solution. This technique if competently directed 
to an apostolic end also provides much-needed personal help for the 
lay people involved. 


If the lay person has no definite rule to follow, he has to keep alert. 
And this necessity can be a decided advantage, since he will not be 
inclined to relax in the knowledge that he has simply to follow a cer- 
tain rule; rather he has to seek continually the light of the Holy Spirit 
in the direction of his life. This thing is certain: that, as the soul in- 
creases in docility to the Holy Spirit, and becomes formed by Him 
according to the mind of Christ, there is less need to wonder at every 
step: “What is the Christian thing to do now?” The soul does the 
will of God at the moment without consciously pondering over what 
it is. 

The three helps to perfection given to religious by their vows have 
their counterpart in the life of lay people who are called to embrace 
them in spirit. Poverty aims at freeing a religious from the bonds of 
material things, and allows him to seek the riches of God. Obedience 
frees him from the slavish demands of his self-will. Chastity aims to 
free him from slavery to his body and sensuality. Giving up the right 
to marriage, in chastity he makes a surrender of his whole person 
directly to God rather than to husband or wife first as a means towards 
God. Vowed dedication to poverty, chastity, and obedience, to the 
counsels of perfection, is the special mark distinguishing religious life 
from lay life. Nevertheless, the spirit of poverty, and of chastity, and 
of obedience is indispensable to lay sanctity. 


It is noticeable among lay people who are serious about becoming 
saints that they are particularly interested in practicing poverty. They 
realize the good of poverty especially in our age when public opinion 
exalts beyond all measure the acquisition of wealth. Once a lay person 
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has decided to follow Christ all the way, it becomes evident to him 
that he is not going to make very much money. If he is married he 
may be faced with the problem of an expanding family and a static 
salary. Or the unmarried lay apostle may have decided to work 
wherever he or she can be of greatest use to the apostolate, whether 
or not a better position, advancement, or job security is involved. For 
him the practice of poverty becomes a necessity. But if the lay per- 
son, whether married or single, is advancing in the love of God, he 
should come to realize that poverty is a holy thing, and he becomes 
not so much interested in practicing it out of necessity as in embracing 
it. He then looks to it as an important means of detaching him from 
the things of earth and preparing him for the reception of heavenly 
riches. 


There are important differences between poverty in religious life 
and that in lay life. We may well recall here that the excellence of 
poverty is measured by poverty of spirit and not by actual material 
poverty. The young Christian couple who are struggling to raise a 
family on forty dollars a week, or the Young Christian Worker who 
works for money only three days a week in order to devote the rest 
of his time to the work of the movement, may indeed know more of 
actual poverty and the self-denial it entails than some religious. But 
the lay person’s poverty helps him only if it increases his reliance on 
God’s providence and frees him to love God more. The religious, 
in giving up personal ownership, frees himself frem the cares of 
material possessions. But the lay person of his very vocation has to 
own things personally, and has to have the care and responsibility of 
them. In some instances it may be a good thing for him to lack secur- 
ity in material goods, if he is thereby brought to a deeper realization 
of his dependence on divine providence for them. Nevertheless the 
danger still remains that he may be distracted from God by his neces- 
sary concern with the goods of earth. 


The danger in religious life seems to be quite different. It is not the 
danger of having to struggle to acquire goods, but the danger of be- 
coming complacent and secure in even a bare minimum of goods. 
Being freed from the cares of material possessions does not necessarily 
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mean that one is freed from caring for them. It is possible to remain 
rich in spirit without possessing anything of one’s own but with the 
security that one will always have what one needs. The realization of 
this danger of security in religion made St. Theresa desire to have her 
convents founded without endowments, and made St. John of the 
Cross rejoice especially on the days the friars had nothing to eat in the 
house. During the war when it was difficult to buy butter, a young 
sister said to me that in her convent they had never been without it, 
but she knew that her mother was rarely able to get it. The sister said 
it bothered her that she had more security and less of the privations 
of poverty in religion than if she were in the world. Of course, the 
amount of butter was not the point at stake. It was the realization of 
the danger there can be in always having what one needs, and not 
having through struggle and privation the certain knowledge that all 
things are the gifts of God. I tell this incident to bring out the point 
that religious (as well as lay people) have their difficulties in practic- 
ing poverty and especially in realizing its spirit. Often we lay people 
get the impression that the cards are all stacked against us, whereas, 
in truth, every state of life has difficulties. On earth no ideal state 
exists where men can relax and not have need of continual recourse 
to the grace of God. To become truly poor in spirit we need grace 
that we may avoid the dangers of excessive concern in obtaining what 
we need, or of complacency and forgetfulness of God in using what 
He has given us. 


Just as poverty for lay people consists not in giving up the owner- 
ship of material goods but in using them as gifts of God’s providence, 
chastity for lay people consists not so much in giving up the use of 
sex as in using sex for God’s glory. The religious recognizes that sex 
is good, but sacrifices it to God by giving up the use of it for His 
sake. The married lay person uses sex aright when he likewise sacri- 
fices it (“makes it holy”) to God by using it as He ordains. There is 
a sharp delineation in the world today between the married couples 
who use sex for their own pleasure and according to their own selfish 
ends, and those who use it unselfishly and chastely according to the 
will of God. The latter find in it a means of helping one another ad- 
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vance in holiness. This right use of sex, by husbands and wives who 
see in it their continued giving of Christ to one another through the 
sacrament of matrimony, is not only an excellent means of sanctifica- 
tion for them but also a most effective method of restoring a Chris- 
tian order. Married people follow their apostolic calling when they 
give themselves completely to the raising of Christian families. 


However, this concern for the building up of Christian family life 
as the means of restoring society is not exclusively married people’s. 
All apostolates must be directed toward it. Even the unmarried lay 
apostle who, to lead a more dedicated life, practices the same chastity 
as the religious is concerned immediately with family life. General- 
ly she lives in a family, and even if she does not, her chastity must 
help to make sex and family life fruitful. Whether it is in helping 
young people prepare for marriage, or in aiding overworked young 
mothers in their difficulties, or in working for reforms that will make 
Christian family life possible, the single woman will achieve her 
sanctity not in allowing chastity to make her frigid but in allowing 
it to set her on fire with its glow. It should become for her the 
condition of a more intense, extended spiritual motherhood. The 
sacrifice to God of the use of sex should give her the heart of a 
mother. Chastity will never sanctify her if instead it makes her an 
old maid. 


The religious vows obedience to his superior. The lay person or- 
dinarily has no superior (although the child owes obedience to his 
parents, and the wife is subject to her husband). Consequently obedi- 
ence for the lay person should be understood in the wide sense, obedi- 
ence to every manifestation of God’s will. If it is understood thus, the 
lay person can grow continually in the spirit of obedience. For him 
obedience should become a sacrifice of self-will somewhat similar to 
that which religious obedience entails. The demands of obedience are 
not manifested by explicit command as they are for the religious, but 
by the obligation of the moment, the circumstances of daily life, the 
needs of his neighbor. The housewife’s response to the needs of her 
children, or to the want of the beggar at the door, her dropping her 
work unfinished to rush to the assistance of a sick neighbor, are exam- 
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ples of the giving up of self-will in response to the manifestations of 
God’s will. The Catholic Actionist who surrenders her own particular 
ideas to follow the plans of the group, or who allows herself to be 
interrupted and inconvenienced at every turn in order to serve her 
fellow workers is responding to the demands of obedience. Although 
obedience to the manifestation of God’s desires is not the object of a 
religious vow, it is nonetheless an important means of lay sanctification. 
This type of obedience is something in which we can grow indefinitely, 
in promptness, in generosity, toward complete self-sacrifice and perfect 
willingness. It is not intended to be an empty shell. It must grow in 
depth and interior fervor. Since it is possible to obey exteriorly and 
yet nourish self-will within one’s soul, the lay person must aim not only 
to follow the obvious demands of the will of God, but also to bring his 
will and interior desires into perfect harmony with the divine will. 


Unlike the person who enters a cloister, the lay person becomes 
detached from people not by giving them up completely but by 
learning to withdraw his heart from them while being with them. For 
religious and lay persons alike detachment has the same end: to free the 
soul from any inordinate love of creatures which interferes in any way 
with loving God. The result of detachment, the ability to love God 
whole-heartedly and to love people unselfishly and devotedly for His 
sake, is likewise the same for both religious and lay people. The reli- 
gious becomes detached from his family by leaving his home, by hav- 
ing visits from his parents only at stated intervals, and so forth. The 
lay person remains at home but must take to heart Christ’s words: “He 
that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy of Me; and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than Me, is not worthy of Me.”* 
And “If any man come to Me, and hate not his father and mother and 
wife and children and brethren and sisters, yea and his own life also, 
he cannot be My disciple.”? These words plainly call for mortification 
of the natural affections in order to free the heart from undue attach- 
ment to creatures. Despite the fact that lay apostles often bemoan the 


* Matt. 10:37. 
*Luke 14:26. 
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difficulties and misunderstandings they have with their families, such 
things can be powerful and providential means of achieving detach- 
ment. It is painful for the lay apostle to find that he has little in 
common with his family because he is aiming at a different goal. It is 
often the case that parents who would not object to their daughter's 
entering the convent become extremely annoyed at her interest in re- 
Christianizing the world. A great many people take scandal at anyone’s 
daring to try to become holy in the world, and it is particularly hard 
on young lay apostles to find that they are considered abnormal and 
queer by their former friends. Such situations can serve to detach them 
speedily. Or as another example: the girl who feels quite certainly 
that she is to achieve her sanctity in marriage often experiences many 
disappointments and heartaches before God sends her a man who shares 
her views. But such experiences can be an exercise in detachment and 
a preparation for a holy marriage which has as its basis, as one engaged 
girl wrote, “our realization that our love for each other is a sheer gift 
and depends utterly on our loving Him first.” 


Because of their vocation, lay people are inextricably bound up with 
other people and form close links of love: husband with wife, mother 
with children. It is important, then, that besides practicing detachment 
when it is demanded of us, as when a couple lose their first child, or a 
wife her husband, we voluntarily free ourselves from any love that may 
lead us away from God. Relinquishing opportunities of being with our 
friends, spending time with people who need our help but with whom 
we are not particularly congenial, are examples of the efforts we our- 
selves can make to break the ties of a love that smacks more of ourselves 
and our personal satisfaction than of God. 


Whereas the practice of detachment is intended to free us from 
inordinate love of creatures, penance is aimed at making us die to our- 
selves. It may be true that the penances practiced in religious life, es- 
pecially in the austere, contemplative orders, are not suitable to lay life, 
but that does not exempt lay people from practicing such penances 
as are in keeping with their life. Many hardships have to be borne by 
lay people (and these can be offered as penances) quite as austere as 
the most rigorous penances in religion. A young mother said to me that 
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she used to think it must be extremely difficult for the Trappists to 
exist on their few hours’ sleep, but for six months after her second 
child was born, on account of his chronic ill health, she never had 
more than two hours of unbroken sleep at one time. The hardest part 
of it was, she said, that she never knew when he would cry out and 
she never could look forward to some set hours of sleep. This very 
irregularity of her penance she found the most difficult part of it.° 
That is an important distinction between penances in lay life and in 
religion: in the latter they are set according to rule; in the former, as 
in married life, they simply just happen. The unmarried person who 
gives himself tirelessly to his apostolate day after day without thought 
of losing sleep or comfort or convenience knows what it is to take up 
his cross daily. The young couple who move to the land to live a more 
Christian life can accept all the hardships their move entails as a means 
of dying to themselves. For, the modern girl used to city life, however 
much she is motivated by the love of God, finds lack of plumbing and 
other modern conveniences definite hardships. And those who remain 
in the city can accept the factory noises, dirt, and subway crowds as 
their penance. 

But besides all the penances which come to us of necessity as part of 
our vocation, we are expected to practice some voluntarily. These do 
not have to be extraordinary. As Our Lady told Blessed Anna Maria 
Taigi, who was a housewife and mother of seven children, sanctity can 
be attained in every walk of life, even without extraordinary bodily 
penances, but on one condition: the perfect mortification of self-will, 
a virtue unlimited in its applications. We can choose to wear the 
clothes we like least, we can go where other people would have us go, 
do what pleases others rather than ourselves. We can be like the 
expectant mother who was not allowed to fast but who chose to eat 
those foods that she liked least yet that were equally good for her. We 
can imitate the typical unselfish mother who always takes for herself 
the scraps and what no one else wants. We can keep the sights and 


*A young father told me that after many vigils with a wakeful infant he knows the 
meaning of the verse in the psalm: “My God, my God, to Thee do I watch at break 
of day.” But he admits that he says it with a different inflection. 
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sounds of the world from us, refusing ourselves the diversions of win- 
dow shopping as we walk along the street, the satisfactions of a daily 
newspaper, the steady-going radio. Since so much of what we see and 
hear, such as obscene advertisements and filthy jokes, are actually oc- 
casions of sin, we are obliged to guard our eyes and ears against them, 
But Christian mortification aims not so much at freeing us from what 
is bad, but at freeing us from those things which are good but to which 
we are inordinately attached. Consequently the person seeking per- 
fection goes beyond giving up those things which are occasions of sin, 
and mortifies himself in regard to legitimate sights and sounds, such as 
good music, ballet, good drama. Because our likes are extremely per- 
sonal, mortification is a matter of individual application. For one person, 
it may mean relinquishing an opportunity to play golf; for someone 
else a good penance may be giving his treasured books away, or not 
playing the piano for a week. The point is, we must make our penances 
suit us. There is no point in my going on a starvation diet if I happen 
to be the type who dislikes to eat anyway. We do not have to be 
obvious in our penances. It is true, if we slept on the floor people 
might think us penitential, but if instead we sleep under a blanket on a 
hot night, they will merely think us insane. 


However, it is well to remember our Lord’s words to Blessed Anna 
Maria: “True sanctity consists in bearing patiently interior and exterior 
trials. A soul that suffers patiently the tribulations which come to her 
through the medium of creatures is greater than one who gives herself 
to works of penance.” In the world today we shall know many tribu- 
lations. I remember an old woman I once knew. She was impressive 
for her charity and her spirit of prayer. I had heard that she had had 
a hard life. Her husband was a cantankerous person. She had borne 
nine children and was always poor. Her whole life was one of per- 
petual hardship. Besides her own children she had taken care of an 
invalid mother, and later she opened her home to two orphans. When 
I met her she was taking care of one daughter who was permanently 
paralyzed and had the worry of another daughter, herself the mother 
of a family, who was in a tuberculosis sanitarium. It was hard to get 
her to talk about herself, but one day she told me a little of what she 
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had had to suffer. I started to sympathize with her, but she interrupted 
me and said: “No, suffering is a good thing. It teaches one how to 
pray.” 

Penance should prepare us for prayer. Tribulation and suffering 
should lead us to Christ. Dying to self is worth-while only because it 
will lead us to union with God. 


However, we lay people must be careful that we do not let the 
cares and hardships and worries of life distract us from God and keep 
us from prayer. It is a common complaint that we do not have time 
to pray. To have a set time is indeed difficult. I have never yet called 
a friend and had her family say, “I am sorry, but Joan is at prayer.” 
When there are guests no convenient bell sounds to remind them 
that their hostess is supposed to go and meditate. But the fact that 
we can have no regular, uninterrupted, unchangeable schedule for 
prayer, does not excuse us from utilizing the brief times of solitude and 
quiet we do have. Generally the single person can arrange his or her 
life to make daily Mass and Communion and some time for meditation 
possible. This time, no matter how short, is of utmost importance, 
because by it we develop habits of prayer. We learn to withdraw 
from exterior turmoil and place ourselves at the feet of Christ. It is 
true that the lay person is supposed to learn to pray always: at work, 
in the street car, waiting for a bus. But the spirit of prayer will never 
take hold of us at these times unless we have accustomed ourselves to 
being alone with God, and learned in silence without exterior distrac- 
tions to open our hearts to His love. Then raising our minds and hearts 
to Him can become possible in our daily lives. We can realize St. 
Theresa’s definition of mental prayer as nothing else “than being on 
terms of intimate friendship with God and frequently conversing in 
secret with Him whom we love and who we know loves us.” 


Unless the busy mother, for whom daily Mass and meditation in 
church are no longer possible, has schooled herself previously in the 
art of prayer, she will most likely, instead of raising her heart to God 
while she nurses her baby or does her household tasks, turn on her 
radio and meditate on “John’s Other Wife” and “Stella Dallas.” The 
same rule holds true for the factory worker and the girl at her I.B.M. 
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machine. They will pray while they work only if they have already 
cultivated a spirit of prayer. Therefore it cannot be stressed too much 
how important it is to avail ourselves of the opportunity for prayer at 
leisure moments, or on vacation. The privilege of withdrawing from 
our ordinary life for a retreat or day of recollection should be highly 
valued. The person who desires to be a saint should realize that prayer 
which opens his soul to the love of God is the center of his life. As the 
engaged girl longs for her marriage so that she may enjoy uninter- 
ruptedly and completely the company of her beloved, so should the 
soul long increasingly to prolong her conversations with God and en- 
joy His company always. But one learns to pray by praying, and the 
lay person must be watchful and let nothing, from within or without, 
keep him from prayer. He should desire and ask God for a spiritual 
director to guide him in prayer. An experienced director is invaluable 
and especially important for lay people today who desire to advance in 
prayer and do not have exterior recollection and the rhythm of the 
liturgy to further their efforts. Besides realizing the importance of 
private prayer alone with God, the lay person should realize the im- 
portance of developing an atmosphere of prayer in the home. Family 
prayer will be facilitated if engaged couples learn to pray, say the 
rosary, and do their spiritual reading together. Then in the hustle and 
bustle of their married life they can fall back on the habit of praying 
together that has already been established. Their children will be born 
into a home whose center is God, a place where conversation with Him 
is a normal, important part of daily living. 


An important preparation for prayer is spiritual reading. Spiritual 
reading is not only supposed to help us with the problems of our lives, 
stimulate us to advance in virtue and make greater efforts to serve God, 
but, by raising our minds to God, it should prepare us for prayer. 
What we read should give us food for meditation. But the lay person 
cannot divorce his prayer nor his reading from the rest of his life, and 
for this reason lay people complain that so many spiritual writings, 
though excellent in themselves, do not prove helpful because they do 
not seem to have any relation to lay life. For such lay people it may 
be good to note, while we wait and pray for solid spiritual books es- 
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pecially suited to lay life, that under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
and using their common sense they can take the essence of what they 
read and leave the incidental trappings. For instance, the young lay 
apostle should not be discouraged when she reads Elizabeth of the Trin- 
ity and discovers that the circumstances of her life are entirely differ- 
ent from her own. There is much she can learn from such a book. 
However, it should not inspire her to maintain a strict Carmelite silence 
when she should be talking to her fellow workers, but it should prompt 
her to cultivate interior silence within her soul, and redouble her 
apostolic efforts to glorify the Most Holy Trinity who lovingly con- 
descends to live within her. In a similar manner, reading about St. 
Catherine of Siena should not inspire a housewife to put the. family 
on a lettuce leaf diet. It should prompt her, however, to do a thing 
of tremendous importance, and that is to inculcate a spirit of penance 
in her children. If the lay person finds that he cannot apply a partic- 
ular book to his own life, nor find stimulation for prayer in it, he 
should put it down and try something else. God sends us His light 
through many channels, and it is foolish to expect a particular book 
to help everyone. In this question of spiritual reading, the advice of a 
director who knows our special needs is of great value. We.should 
not overlook the most important spiritual reading of all, the Gospels. 
Anyone who has belonged to a Jocist cell has learned to find in the 
Gospels not only a norm for judging situations, but a source of light 


| for this personal spiritual life. The Gospels are of universal applica- 
tion. They can give us abundant knowledge of Christ and stimulate 


} 


us to get to know Him intimately in prayer. In them is revealed the 
whole way of perfection, and through them Christ invites us to the 
highest sanctity. 

The lay person who faithfully obeys the will of God as it is re- 
vealed, who mortifies his self-will and patiently bears the cross of daily 


| tribulations, while he seeks to make his mind, heart, and will wholly 


God’s, should not hesitate to desire union with God. The graces of 
contemplation and communication with God are ones that God is 
most willing to bestow on the soul, even more willing than the most 
ardent soul is desirous of them. For such graces, not an ideal environ- 
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ment but a pure heart is necessary. Why is it, then; that so few souls 
attain to union with God in this life? St. John of the Cross answers: 
“It must be known that this is not because God is pleased that there 
should be few raised to this high spiritual state,— on the contrary, it 
would please Him if all were so raised — but rather because He finds 
few vessels in whom He can perform so high and lofty a work. For, 
when He proves them in small things and finds them weak and sees 
that they at once flee from labor, and desire not to submit to the least 
discomfort or mortification, or to work with solid patience, He finds 
that they are not strong enough to bear the favor which He was 
granting them when He began to purge them, and goes no farther 
with their purification.”* It is of utmost importance that lay people 
accept wholeheartedly all the trials of their apostolate, all their suf- 
fering at the hands of a pagan world. If they try their best to allow 
the duties and crosses of their state in life to purify them as far as they 
are able, the Holy Spirit will take over for them and continue the 
work of their purification. We said at the outset of this article that 
it is He who makes saints. If He has given us the desire to be saints, 
and if we have done our best, then with complete abandonment to 
grace, we can expect to see this desire reach its perfect fulfillment. 


Dorotuy DoHEN 


New York City 


*St. John of the Cross, The Living Flame of Love, ed. E. Allison Peers, p. 52. 
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The Beginning of Sin 
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T is an inevitable law of nature that the tragic flaw of every creature 
is rooted in its strength. The oak is broken by the storm that bends 
the grass. The diamond, hard, impervious, unyielding, cleaves under a 
blow that leaves softer things unharmed. So with those creatures whom 
God made most like Himself. Their good is most like His good; their 
minds mirror His. There lies their danger. The very excellence of their 
created nature is a moving force that can draw them away from God. 
Their wills, free because they are Godlike, can turn from Him. That 
turning is what cast shining Lucifer into the depths of hell and placed a 
flaming sword between Adam and Paradise. 

The author of Ecclesiasticus has called pride the beginning of sin, 
and his words are exact in every sense. Pride was the first sin, for the 
sin of the angels was pride. Man’s fall from grace came through pride; 
and every sort of sin has pride as its beginning. It is not without 
reason that Solomon has sown the books of Wisdom with warnings 
against pride. 

Later thinkers, with a passion for precision, have defined pride more 
exactly. It is, they say, an inordinate desire of one’s own excellence. The 
crucial word here is “inordinate.” Pride is not a shoddy sin. It stems, 
not from the weakness of the sinner, but from his strength. The proud 
man is not drawn by the false glitter of fool’s gold. He is drawn to a 
real good, but he seeks it inordinately. A proud creature loves that in 
himself which is Godlike. He sins in making himself God. 

All this seems to lead to the conclusion that there is a certain inev- 
itability to pride, that pride is natural and therefore not sinful. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. The proud man does not sin from 
passions of the flesh. He does not sin from weakness or ignorance. He 
sins coldly in turning from God. Every sin involves a turning, which 
is a double process. The sinner turns from God and to a lesser good. 
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The carnal man turns to the goods of the body, the avaricious man to 
gain, and in turning to these he turns away from God. The proud 
man, as also the proud angel, turns directly away from God. He sees 
his own excellence and will not be subject to God. Other sins lead 
men away from God in pursuit of a false happiness. Pride turns its 
back on Him and says: “I will not serve.” 


Pride is the beginning of all sin because it is the end of all sin. The 
motto of Mary, Queen of Scots, “In my end is my beginning,” states 
a profound truth. Any act, any creature, since it comes from God 
must return to Him; this is the order of the universe. The creatures 
most like God, men and angels, must return to God if they are to pre- 
serve this order. Endowed as they are with freedom, they may pervert 
the order, placing their goal in themselves. It is in this sense that pride 
is the beginning of every sin, for every sinner puts the goal of his act 
in himself. The carnal sinner seeks his own sensual satisfaction, the un- 
just man puts his own gain in the place of God. 


The most characteristic feature of pride is the sinner’s inordinate de- 
sire of his own perfection, his own excellence. Other sins come easily 
to the proud man, for they serve to feed this desire, to satiate it in some 
way. Pride is not exactly a capital sin. It is not one of the seven foun- 
tainheads of the rivers of evil. If we liken the capital sins to streams, 
then ice-hard pride is the glacier that feeds them all. Vainglory is so 
closely linked with pride as to be almost indistinguishable from it. The 
proud man falls an easy prey to anger and envy, for he sees in every 
action and every success of another a threat to his own excellence. 
Sloth drags him down, for his end has become himself and not God; 
and the labor of reaching God repels him. He pursues riches avaricious- 
ly, for riches manifest his excellence. Even the animal vices of lust and 
gluttony arise from pride, for the law of reproduction and self-preser- 
vation is warped to serve as a manifestation of the sinner’s greatness. 
The sin that damned the highest angel can lead man to the grossest 
animality. 

But pride is more than a source (in the sense of being a goal) for the 
obvious evils of the capital sins. It is as insidious as a colorless gas, 
seeping into the intimacies of the soul. We have seen that pride looks 
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to the creature’s own excellence as its object. St. Augustine put it well 
when he said that other vices are shown in evil works, but that pride 
lies lurking in ambush for good works to destroy them. The begin- 
nings of pride may find their object in a virtuous act: the philosopher 
who feels a warm glow in his own goodness at Christmas time; the 
apologist who has scored over the forces of error; the teacher who has 
taught well; the confessor who has reconciled a hardened sinner, all 
may fall to the ambushed vice if they fail to see that they are but in- 
struments in the hand of God. 

Every saint, every writer on things spiritual, has emphasized the im- 
portance of the practice of humility. Humility takes its place first 
among the trail-breaking virtues: those virtues which remove obstacles 
to spiritual progress. The will whose path has been cleared by humility 
of the barricade of pride goes straight to its goal. The soul whose 
vision has been freed of blinding pride sees values in their proper light. 
| For the humble man, God is the end of all things. Man’s excellence is 
| not disparaged, but it is seen as coming from God and as reaching 
_ toward Him. Humility is the antidote to pride’s subtle poison. Pride 

is the stumbling-block, humility the foundation stone of virtue. 


Wii B. Manoney, O.P. 


| Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 








Book Reviews 


THE WATERS OF SILOE 
By Thomas Merton 
Harcourt, Brace. 377 pages, $3.50 


This is a companion volume, or, more properly, a sequel to the auto- 
biography of Thomas Merton. Thousands of readers have wondered 
if he has found the peace which he sought; what his daily life is in 
Gethsemani Abbey. The Waters of Siloe provides the answers. By 
the Waters of Siloe which flow in silence Thomas Merton has discov- 
ered the blessed peace of Christ. 


In an obvious attempt to satisfy the curiosity of his readers he has 
compiled a brief and very readable history of the Cistercian Order. It 
is impossible that the present book should have the human interest of 
The Seven Storey Mountain, but the author’s recountal of homely hap- 
penings in the early days of the American foundations is a guaranty 
of the popularity of the volume. Besides the historical content there 
are a detailed schedule of the daily life of the Trappist, a glossary which 
explains monastic terms, an introductory chapter on the function of a 
contemplative order, and a beautifully written conclusion which ex- 
plains the secrets of the austerities and penances of Trappist life. 


His defense of the contemplative life is of interest to all who are 
concerned with the problems of spiritual theology. “Contemplation 
and action necessarily have their part in every religious Rule. The two 
must always go together, because Christian perfection is nothing else 
but the perfection of charity, and that means perfect love of God and 
of men. This is only one love, specifically the same. It cannot be 
divided into two.” He makes brief reference to the doctrine of St. 
Thomas in the matter of the perfection of the various states of life. He 
cites contemporary theologians, Father Garrigou-Lagrange and Father 
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Joret, to support his interpretation of the Summa. Several years ago an 
article from the pen of Thomas Merton seemed to imply a misunder- 
standing of St. Thomas’ teaching on the perfection of the contempla- 
tive life. A minor tempest of controversy was aroused. It is heartening 
to see this clarification of his previous views. Years of study of the 
works of the great doctors of the Church have brought intellectual 
maturity and balance. Thomas Merton has ceased to exist, except as a 
valuable pseudonym. In his place lives and writes Father Louis Mer- 
ton, O.C.S.O., ordained priest in May, 1949. 

Cross AND Crown will publish an article by Thomas Merton in its 
next number, March, 1950. Under the title, The Primacy of Contem- 
plation, he restates and amplifies his interpretation of the teaching of 
St. Thomas on Christian perfection and on the comparison of the active 
and contemplative lives. This contribution is a valuable help to the 
understanding of the author’s earlier writings and effectively removes 
any doubt concerning his competency to grasp and explain the specu- 
lative thought of the great theologians of the Church. 


Joun Leonarp Catianan, O.P. 
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LA VIE D’UNION A DIEU 
By H. M. Héring, O.P. 
Editions de L’OEuvre St. Canisius, Fribourg (Switzerland). 80 pages 


This tract or brochure is composed in part of a series of articles 
which appeared in 1945 in the Annales de Saint Canisius. It is ad- 
dressed to all Christians of good will, that is, to all Christians who 
answer in the affirmative the question: “To save one’s soul is it neces- 
sary to be a saint?” 

A great many persons in the world think little about the question 
or life of sanctity. They are concerned almost entirely with the life 
of the intellect, with the sciences, or with artistic, political, and social 
life. There are great scientists, statesmen, and artists who are so en- 
raptured by the problems in their fields that they live as if God does not 
exist. They never think of Him, even when they are not thinking of 
their own researches. Their activity is purely human. Some actively, 
but most of them inactively, attempt to organize life without God. To- 
day the problems that have always preoccupied men have taken on a 
new aspect, if not a tragic one. To forget God or to organize life 
without Him, the first and final cause of all things, leads to calamitous 
consequences. The blind and the leaders of the blind, both fall into the 
ditch. 

If God is not the center of all life and the end toward which every- 
thing tends, then something else must be. Many of the intellectual lead- 
ers of the present time place the center of life in science or in social 
and political action, and, of course, without God. Their activity is 
ferocious, the activity, as it were, of beasts threshing about in a cage; 
consequently the effects on the individual and on the social order are 
ferocious. “Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it. Unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain that keep- 
eth it.”? 


But others realizing the truth of Christ’s words, “Seek ye therefore 
first the kingdom of God and His justice; and all these things shall be 
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idded unto you,”* endeavor to order their lives in accordance with the 
Creator of life. They realize that they have a soul and that the most 
important thing in life is to save it. But among these are some who think 
that it is not necessary to be a saint. Of course it is not necessary to 
work miracles, or to be enrolled officially by the Church in the canon 
of the saints. But to be saved one must follow the road that leads to 
salvation, which is the road of sanctity, for in heaven only saints re- 
side. These saints may have arrived there immediately after death, or 
they may have passed through the purifying fires of purgatory. But 
no one can enter heaven unless he is entirely free from every fault. 
Every fault, even a venial fault, must be washed from the soul, before 
the soul can enjoy the vision of God and see Him as He sees Himself, 
and love Him as He loves Himself. It is toward this vision and love that 
the just, who live by the life of God, tend. This is the one thing neces- 
sary to be a saint. It is not necessary to be a man of culture and live a 
professional life, or a man of affairs and live a social and political life, 
but one must live the life of God and live it profoundly because a saint, 
by grace, participates in the life of God. And every Christian is called 
to be a saint, for thus St. Paul addresses the Christians in Rome: “to the 
beloved of God, called to be saints.”* And not only those in Rome are 
called to be saints, for God wills the salvation of all; He offers His grace 
to all; He sent His Son to die on a cross for all. And St. Paul insists: 
| “For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 


' death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, shall we be saved by 


| His life.’’* 


In every life this is the one thing necessary. The saints of the primi- 


| tive Church were well aware of it, and it is true in every age. No mat- 


} 


ter what the exterior condition of life may be, the interior condition of 


the soul is alike for all in all times. “Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
| Father is perfect,” was not spoken for a special group in a particular 


1 


| 


| 


time. These words were spoken for all, and the saints, who aspire to 
sanctity, realize it. 


* Matt. 6:33. 
* Rom, 1:7. 
* Ibid. 
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Some Christians live in a cloister and aspire to sanctity by their reli- 
gious profession. But not all Christians live in a cloister, most of them 
live outside. And among these many, in every walk of life, realize that 
they are called to be saints and desire to be saints. To be saints they 
know that they must participate in the life or holiness of God. The 
end they behold, but the means often escape them. Not that they are 
unaware of the ordinary means which Christ’s death brings, but be- 
cause of the complexities of modern life the realization of their ideal is 
often beset with exceptional difficulties. They need a guide that is 
easily grasped since they are not theologians by profession. 


Such a guide should avoid two extremes. If it is encumbered with 
the detailed researches of theologians, a simple soul may become lost 
in the details of such a search and fail to see the forest because of the 
trees. On the other hand it should not be a simple manual of religious 
piety without any solid doctrinal foundation. For if it has no founda- 
tion or a poor one, a spiritual edifice can not be built on it. La vie 
d’union a Dieu avoids these two extremes. The ideas are clear and 
are clearly put, yet they are profound and rest on sound doctrinal 
principles. It is not a theology with definitions, divisions, and details 
of a theology nor is it primarily a manual for a director of souls, but 
rather a sure guide for souls themselves. It points out how Christians 
of good will, especially those outside the cloister, may live closer to 
God, or rather in union with God. 


In this union with God souls find the secret of sanctity, the sure 
means to happiness, the way of manifesting the glory of God and the 
preaching of the kingdom to others. It is thus a life and a way of 
contemplation and action. Of course a Christian, no matter how strong 
his desire, does not reach this life of union by a single interior and 
exterior act. A soul must become perfect, and this perfection is by 
charity, the love of God above all things and the love of neighbor be- 
cause of the love of God. To attain this perfection of charity a Chris- 
tian must be incorporated into Christ by a progressive sanctification. 
He must begin to live the interior life and die more and more to 
sin, by turning away from the life of the senses. “Mortify therefore 
your members, which are upon the earth,” says St. Paul: “fornica- 
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tion, uncleanness, lust, evil concupiscence and covetousness.”* He 
must progress in the interior life by the practice of virtue and not 
look back. “But one thing I do,” says St. Paul: “forgetting the 
things that are behind and stretching forth myself to those that are 
before, I press toward the mark, to the prize of the supernal vocation 
of Christ Jesus.”* The prize of God’s heavenly call is the life of union, 
“the life of a supernaturally enlightened Christian who lives in a union, 
so to speak, continual with Christ,” as Garrigou-Lagrange notes in 
Christian Perfection and Contemplation. “And I live, now not I; but 
Christ liveth in me,” in the striking language of Galatians 2:20. This 
life of union on earth is the normal prelude to the vision of the blessed 
in heaven, where one will see Him face to face. 


These are the three ways or ages of the interior life, called by spirit- 
ual writers the purgative, the illuminative, and the unitive ways. Every- 
one desiring to reach perfection in sanctity must pass through them and 
not by them, for there must be a continual dying to sin, a continual 
progress in virtue, that union with God may be attained and main- 
tained. Pére Heéring is more particularly concerned with the life of 
union, but he does not neglect the ways to this life of union. His 
brochure is divided into eight short chapters and concludes with a 
prayer. 

Pére Hering begins with a picture of the marvels of the hidden life 
in God which permeate all the grades of the Church. This life is not a 
privilege of the cloister or of the sacerdotal state but is the hidden 
treasure of the parable of inestimable price to all. The seed of this hid- 
den life is faith and is the flowering of charity. Recognizing more and 
more each day the vanity of human things and the importance of the 


_ interior life, the soul has only one aspiration: to love God and be loved 
_ by Him. Forgetful of itself, it lives only for God and for souls, the love 


of God and the love of neighbor. 


Love stirs the soul to live intimately with Jesus, to know Him better 


“Col. 3:5. 
*Phil. 3:13 f. 
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and to share in His friendship. Friendship forges a fusion of hearts so 
that the joy and the sorrow, the happiness and the unhappiness, of 
one’s friend become one’s own. The more that friendship is purified 
and supernaturalized the more disinterested friends become. A person 
forgets himself and thinks only of his friend, rejoices with him, and 
seeks to realize his good. The soul that lives in the friendship of Jesus 
or in intimacy with Jesus thinks only of the Beloved, rejoices with 
Him, sacrifices for Him, is transformed into Him, and lives only for 
the glory of the Father. 

There are two means which, indispensable and, in a way, containing 
all the others, must be employed with generosity and constancy by one 
who desires to live in intimacy with Jesus. These two means are mor- 
tification and the life of prayer. There can be no interior life without 
prayer, and no prayer without mortification. This truth follows from 
the doctrine of the masters of the spiritual life and from the lives of the 
saints. Mortification is necessary to expiate past faults, to ensure friend- 
ship through Jesus with God, and to realize the ideal of perfection. 
We also become apostles through sacrifice or mortification and parti- 
cipate in the saving of souls. Since original sin introduced disorder 
in the whole man, the whole man (body, soul, and faculties) must be 
constrained by austere and unremitting discipline. 

But mortification is not enough. The secret of sanctity, or inti- 
mate union with God, is found in prayer, especially mental prayer. 
Pére Hering insists on prayer, or rather on the importance of prayer 
and on the method and time spent in prayer. Prayer produces abun- 
dant fruit. It is the secret of sanctification, the infallible means of in- 
creasing in charity and arriving at a divine intimacy. It is the source of 
peace and happiness, and, as it were, the prelude to the joys of paradise. 

The more the soul progresses in the spiritual life the more it realizes 
the importance of love. Charity is the greatest of the virtues and in- 
cludes necessarily all the others. It vivifies them and renders them mer- 
itorius of eternal life. The purity and fervor of charity condition the 
intimacy and the degree of our union with God and the efficacy of 
our apostolate. Thus to live the hidden life in Christ one must progress 
continually in the love of God. To help love increase in the souls of 
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the just, Pére Héring in chapter 5 scrutinizes the depths of love in the 
heart of Jesus; His love for us should incite us to love generously in 
return. He is infinitely lovable because He is infinitely good. He is 
thus worthy of being loved with our whole heart, our whole soul, and 
our whole mind. This love would grow more intense in us if we would 
realize that Jesus loved us before the creation of the world, that He 
manifested this love by dying for us on the cross, by giving us His 
flesh to eat and His blood to drink, and by dwelling in us through 
grace, and that this love will endure for eternity. 


But Jesus is not only love, He is also light. His love will culminate 
in the souls of the just by the clarity of the beatific vision, the source 
of happiness without end. On earth this vision begins by faith. As 
faith is the basis of spiritual progress it should be intensified by med- 
itation on the sublime mysteries of our holy religion and especially 
by affective contemplation on the mystery of divine love. Develop- 
ing proportionately with grace and charity, faith enlightens the soul 
with an intense light. In entering within the sanctuary of the soul 
Jesus not only dissipates the darkness established there, but stirs the 
fires of divine love. This supernatural light becomes a principle of life 
according to the word of Jesus: “I am the light of the world. He that 
followeth Me walketh not in darkness, but shall have the light of life.”” 


This hidden life of love and light produces many effects, among 
which the most consoling are Christian joy and interior peace. Unit- 
ed to God by the bonds of love and friendship, enlightened by the 
light of truth, possessing the treasures of grace, and destined to share 
in the happiness of the Holy Trinity, such a soul is infused with joy 
even in sadness and suffering. It has the peace of a child of God. 


| Living in union with its Savior, the source of life and sanctity, it is 


. 


| 


tranquil. Participating in infinite wisdom and power, what can it 
fear? “If God be for us, who is against us?”® 


The brochure concludes with a prayer to Jesus and Mary, the Son 


*John 8:12. 
*Rom. 8:13. 
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and the Mother, through whom the life of God is implanted in the 
souls of men. 


La vie d’union a Dieu is a valuable vademecum for all who desire 
to be saints. 


J. S. Consipine, O.P. 


Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 
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A most heartening fact in the life of the Church today is the increas- 
ing informed interest in theology among the laity. The multiplication 
of lecture groups, of study clubs, and the growing intellectual aware- 
ness of Catholics give rise to a demand for a type of book formerly of 
interest only to the scholar ex professo. The bulky folios and quartos 
de revelatione and de introductione generali et speciali Novi Testa- 
menti, metamorphosed, crisper in style and brightly jacketed, are mov- 
ing from the professor’s shelves to the family library table. 










Father Saunders’ book is intended for the new sort of reader who has 
an intelligent but non-technical interest in theology. It is not “cock- 
tail hour apologetics,” but a solid presentation of the tract on revela- 
tion from fundamental theology. The author notes in his Introduction 
that he has confined himself to establishing the fact of revelation, and, 
in effect, the revelation given us by Christ. The work is keyed to the 
establishment of the credibility of the divinity of Christ and the histor- 
ical fact of His assertion of divinity. As a necessary preliminary to this 
argument, considerable space is given to a discussion of the New Testa- 
ment itself. 












The work opens with three chapters on the nature of revelation, of 
mysteries, and of miracles. Seven chapters are devoted to a discussion 
of the New Testament itself: its credibility, its authenticity, in short, 
its value as a historical document. The last ten chapters are concerned 
with Christ’s life and Messianic preaching. This section is developed, 
as it should be, from the Gospels, here taken as authoritative historical 
witnesses. 









The objection might be raised that Father Saunders has gone too far 
into the minutiae of New Testament criticism, that he gives too much 
attention to the problems of text and authenticity for a popular work, 
and not enough for a scholarly one. His chapters are thick with “Q” 
and “Ur-Mark,” with “form criticism” and the names of German ratio- 
nalists. Within the limits of the task the author has set himself, how- 
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ever, such a procedure is inevitable. He is establishing, in the teeth of 
a host of opponents, the fact of Christian revelation, The opponent 
whom the apologist must meet today is not the fundamentalist, accept- 
ing the Scriptures as the word of God, but the rationalist critic, making 
of them a collection of myths. It is to the author’s credit that he handles 
this difficult task well. 


One would prefer to recommend the book without reservation, but 
it suffers some notable defects. Any work designed for the non- 
technical reader should be soundly scientific in the field in which it is 
written, in this case, theology. The author has some statements which 
are, at best, ambiguous. He seems to regard apologetics as a science dis- 
tinct from theology: “. . . its existence as a separate and distinct science 
dates from not more than two centuries ago. .. . Once established, this 
treatise obviously had a right to be called a definite discipline in the 
field of theology.”! The author’s later statements in the introduction 
show that he does realize the position of apologetics as the defensive 
part of the one science of theology, but the sentences cited tend to 
mislead the casual reader. 


A point of greater moment is the statement that the author sets out 
to prove the divinity of Christ. This assertion is made in the advertise- 


ment for the book, on the jacket and, in a qualified way, by the author 
himself.” 


“To prove” means to compel intellectual assent to a conclusion by 
inescapable reasoning. One simply does not prove an article of faith, 
one does not argue to a mystery. To prove the divinity of Christ would 
be to penetrate the mystery of the hypostatic union, to attain by reason 
to the conclusion that Christ is truly God. The apologetic process at- 
tains to the fact of Christ’s assertion that He is God, and to His credibil- 
ity. The assent to the mystery is reserved to the supernatural act of 
faith and cannot be forced by argument. 


The author sums up his argument in a syllogism: “To these men we 
offer a simple and solid syllogism whose premises are explicitly clear 
*P: vii. 


*See pp. xii, 201, 222, and elsewhere passion. 
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and adequately proven by the data of the New Testament: Jesus 
claimed to be God and the natural Son of God; but this testimony is 
logically true; therefore He is God and the natural Son of God.’”* His 
conclusion as an apologist should be, of course: “Therefore it is credi- 
ble that He is God and the natural Son of God.” His failure to dis- 
tinguish clearly between evidence of truth and evidence of credibility 
leads to this careless sort of statement. 


The author is aware of the difference between proof and the estab- 
lishment of credibility. “Among all the motives of credibility, the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead stands pre-eminent.”* “Not that miracles 
of themselves compel the assent of the intellect. .. .”* But it is precisely 
the function of proof to compel the assent of the intellect. Apologetic 
arguments compel assent to the fact and to the credibility of revelation. 
They do not force assent to the Incarnation, or to any article of faith, 
an act which remains eminently free.® 


With due weight given to these inaccuracies and possible sources of 
confusion, the judgment on the book as a whole must be favorable. The 
author provides his readers with a clearly stated answer to the diffi- 
culties of the New Testament critics, providing them, in terms of the 
Petrine injunction, with a reason for the hope that is in them. 


W. B. Manoney, O.P. 


*P. 242, 
*P. 202. 
*P: 102. 
*Cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, nos. 1791, 1814. 
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